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BALLADE OF LITERARY FAME. 


Oh, where are the endless Romances 

Our grandmothers used to adore? 

The knights with their helms and their lances, 
Their shields and the favors they wore? 

And the Monks with their magical lore? 
They have passed to Oblivion and ox, 

They have fled to the shadowy shore, — 

They are all in the Fourpenny Box! 


And where the poetical fancies 

Our fathers rejoiced in, of yore? 

The lyric’s melodious expanses, 

The Epics in cantos a score? 

They have been and are not: no more 
Shall the shepherds drive silvery flocks, 
Nor the ladies their languors deplore, — 
They are all in the Fourpenny Box! 


And the Music! The songs and the dances? 

The tunes that time may not restore ? 

And the tomes where Divinity prances? 

And the pamphlets where Heretics roar ? 

They have ceased to be even a bore, — 

The Divine, and the Sceptic who mocks, — 

They are “cropped,” they are “foxed” to the 
core, — 

They are all in the Fourpenny Box! 


Envoy, 
Suns beat on them ; tempests downpour, 
On the chests without cover or locks, 
Where they lie by the bookseller’s door, — 
They are a// in the Fourpenny Box! 
A. LANG. 


THE EXILE, 
FROM THE GREEK OF ALEXANDER HYPSILANTI,. 


“Say, foreign bird of mournful mien, with 
sadness in thy singing, 

Where is the nest thou lovest best, say, whither 
art thou winging ?” 

“T have no nest, in sad unrest unceasingly I 
roam, 

Yet ease of mind may never find nor gain a 
happy home. 

Of old [ had a fatherland, in youth’s delightful 


days, 

And led a life of golden hope amid the myrtle 
sprays ; < 

My roundelay the livelong day I chanted to my 
mate, 

And deemed a love so strong*as ours might 
well o’ermaster fate. 

When suddenly down swooped a hawk, and 
dead before my eyes, 

The light of ail my life struck dead in those 
fell talons lies. 

Since then, bereft of hope and home, sad, 
partnerless, undone, 

A lonely exile have I strayed beneath an alien 
sun ; 





With drooping wings and weary frame, hither 
and thither cast 

From shore to shore, by random chance or by 
the driving blast 

Until, my toilsome wand’rings o’er, I reach 
the silent gate, 

Whereunto all created things must come, or 
soon or late, — 

The cruel hawk, the little bird, his unoffending 
prey ; 

For ev’n this wondrous universe must thither 
pass away.” 

Spectator. 


C. L. GRAVES. 


LENT. 
BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A, 


Heart that knowest thine own pain, 
Sleep, sleep, but sorrow waketh ; 
Weary heart and weary brain, 
Peace thy pillow still forsaketh, 
Hidden doubts and hidden fears, 
Bitter tears, bitter tears, 


I would lay my burden down, 

Sleep, sleep, but sorrow waketh, 
Leave the cross and find the crown, 

Where the heart no longer acheth, 
Where the weary are at rest, 

Ever blest, ever blest. 


But if I am still to strive, 

Sleep, sleep, but sorrow waketh, 
Strengthen, Saviour, and forgive 

One whom sin and frailty maketh 
All unworthy of thy love, 

Far above, far above. 


Make me thine whilst here below, 
Sleep, sleep, but sorrow waketh ; 
Guide my feet where they should go 
Through the night till morning breaketh, 
Till I make thy life my own, 
Cross and crowr, cross and crown, 
Good Words. 


THE SPINET. 


My heart’s an old spinet, with strings 
To laughter chiefly tuned, but some 
That Fate has practised hard on, dumb, 
They answer not whoever sings. 
The ghosts of half-forgotten things 
Will touch the keys with fingers numb ; 
The little mocking spirits come 
And thrill it with their fairy wings. 


A jingling harmony it makes 
My heart, my lyre, my old spinet, 
And now a memory it wakes, 
And now the music means “ forget ;” 
And little heed the player takes 
Howe’er the thoughtful critic fret. 
A. LANG. 














THE HERO OF LEPANTO AND HIS TIMES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE HERO OF LEPANTO AND HIS TIMES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the marked leaning 
of the literary world towards biographies 
during the present century, our English 
writers had let 1900 come wellnigh upon 
them without their presenting us with a 
life of the hero of Lepanto. Now thatthe 
void has been ably filled, it is easy to per- 
ceive after the event what a fruitful field 
it was which was left for so long un- 
worked. For it is not only as a conquer- 
or and a prominent historical figure that 
Don John of Austria interests us. His 
career was run when the ten centuries of 
darkness had just closed ; and the actions 
and circumstances of it—apart from 
wars, politics, and religions — are admira- 
bly illustrative of the social and moral 
condition of that attractive period. The 
curtain was already falling on the eld of 
fable, tradition, and twilight chronicle 
when he came upon the scene; and at- 
tending his few but eventful days appeared 
the dayspring of history, the dawn of the 
arts, the renaissance of poetry with its 
civilizing influence. At. the same time 
there lay upon Europe enough of Middle 
Age shadow to prolong the waning empire 
of those cherished unrealities which are 
the province of romance, and which lend 
such delicious enchantment to days of old. 
A figure better worth exhibiting faithfully 
and particularly is not to be lighted on at 
every epoch. 

There were, no doubt, sufficient rea- 
sons why the writing of the life of this 
illustrious personage by a British author 
was postponed ; and one of these proba- 
bly was, that the great historical events 
of which he was a great part have been 
amply recounted to us. But who, after 
feeding full of the stories of heroic 
achievements and of events big with the 
future of nations and races, can rise from 
his study without a yearning to know the 
personal story of one whose appearances 
in the great tableaux of the past have 
created such thrilling emotion? One of 
our foremost poets names in the same 
line, 

Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar ! 





If these sea-fights deserve to be ranked | 
together, one of them certainly may com- | 
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plain of some discourtesy on the part of 
posterity. We have abundant knowledge 
of them who led at Actium. Of the hero 
of Trafalgar English pens have not failed 
to register the minutest particulars, which 
English minds still receive with almost 
the devotion due to sacred writings; but 
somehow English curiosity concerning the 
life of him who led the Christian fleets at 
Lepanto and broke the power of the 
dreaded Turk has, until lately, been pa- 
tient. Looking into Maunder’s “ Univer- 
sal Biography,” we find under the word 
Austrea the following notice: “ D. Juan, 
a Spanish admiral, born in 1545; remem- 
bered as the conqueror of the Turks at 
Lepanto.” A scant account this of a man 
who took a prominent part in the most 
important European affairs of his genera- 
tion; whose praise was hymned by poets 
and told out by orators and authors far and 
near ; who was without co-rival 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers ; 


to whom the vicar of Christ thought it 
proper to apply the words, ‘‘ There was a 
man sent from God whose name was 
John.” 

We may say then, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well desired a good work when he set 
himself “to write unto us in order” the 
chief events of the life of the distinguished 
commander, Don John of Austria.* With 
what degree of success he achieved his 
purpose these pages are intended to dis- 
cover in some sort. Our readers will find, 
as we think, that the author defined cor- 
rectly the scope of his task, that he has 
made the career of his subject the trunk 
line of his story; but that he has not 
hesitated to diverge from it judiciously at 
intervals, that he may place beside us, as 
we go along, pictures illustrative of the 
manners and customs of the time, and 
lucid descriptions of means and appili- 
ances which have long been obsolete. 

The work before us is the product of 
much learning and research, of which we 
are little able and little disposed to consti- 


* Don John of Austria; or Passages from the His- 
tory of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1573. By the late 
Sir William Stirling-Maxweil, Bart. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 
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tute ourselves the judges. We choose 
rather to sit at Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well’s feet, to take what account we can 
of his labors, and to indicate the instruc- 
tive and entertaining character of his 
scholarly narration. Our intention is to 
point where we can to matter which has 
hitherto been untold, or very sparingly 
told, in our tongue. Of course, such great 
themes as the Morisco rebellion, the Holy 
League against the Turks, and the strug- 
gle of the Netherlands with Spain, which 
are fully and graphically related here, 
cannot but claim attention in their places. 
Nevertheless, in following the account of 
these we shall by no means shut from 
view the “ passages,” as our author calls 
them, which take us back to the life of the 
sixteenth century. 

The life of Don John was a romance 
from beginning to end. Many a hero of 
fiction has been wrought out of far less 
romantic material than that which made 
up his very impressive true biography. 
Our readers will probably think with us 
that there could not be a Don John in 
these matter-of-fact days in which we live. 
In his birth aad his death, in his deeds, 
his. adventures, and his aspirations, we 
are reminded of ballads and traditions 
rather than of the workaday world; and 
yet he was a real living man, a mainspring 
of his generation, as our accomplished 
author has cunningly taught us. 

About his birth and his early youth a 
rigid mystery was cast and maintained. 
He was nourished, habited, taught, and 
shown to the rural folk among whom he 
lived, as the son of a musician who had 
retired from court to pass his days in a vil- 
lage a little to the south of Madrid. His 
Christian name was then said to be Jerome. 
His condition at this period was that of a 
disguised prince of fairy lore. He knew 
not, his foster-parents knew not, there 
were not half.a-dozen persons in Europe 
who knew, that he might claim the em- 
peror Charles the Fifth for his sire. Bar- 
bara Blomberg, a woman of a noble house 
at Ratisbon, has been generally believed 
to have been his mother, though there 
were rumors that he had been born of a 
princess whose name has not been given. 
The mother, whoever she may have been, 





was but little connected with his career. 
At seven years old, that is to say in the 
year 1554 (he having been born in 1547), 
the little Jerome was removed from the 
care of his foster-mother, the musician’s 
widow, and placed in charge of an illus- 
trious and gentle lady, Dofia Magdalena 
de Ulloa, whom he called his aunt, and 
who was in after years regarded by him 
with the respect and affection due to a 
parent. Dofia Magdalena was the wife of 
the emperor’s vice-chamberlain, Colonel 
Luis Quixada, who was one of the very 
few persons intrusted with the secret of 
Don John’s parentage. This gracious 
lady resided chiefly at Villagarcia, not far 
from Valladolid, where she was frequently 
left alone with her young charge, Quixa- 
da’s duties requiring his presence in the 
Netherlands with his sovereign. She 
knew that the boy was the son of a person 
of distinction; and she had reason to 
suspect that his father was of very high 
rank indeed. For, a fire having occurred 
in the house at Villagarcia at a time when 
the vice-chamberlain was with his house- 
hold, the gallant colonel rushed to save 
his young charge, whom he saw in safety 
berore he rescued his wife. Dofia Mag- 
dalena knew well that only a sense of duty 
would have induced her husband to attend 
to any one before her at a time of danger: 
duty could be owing by Quixada only to 
an exalted personage; Jerome, therefore, 
or John, as he was afterwards to be called, 
must be of illustrious birth. 

Not only was the boy placed in new 
hands, but from the time when he was 
transferred to Villagarcia he was clothed 
like a youth of rank, and treated with 
much more respect than when he roamed 
the fields and attended a village school 
with peasant lads as the musician’s son. 
Dofia Magdalena, childless herself, found 
a solace and an occupation in rearing and 
educating her foster-son, whom she her- 
self instructed in his religious duties, 
making him the channel of her large char- 
itable bounties. She took care also that 
he should be taught by competent persons 
such branches of knowledge and such ac- 
complishments as were thought necessary 
for his condition. 

In 1558 Dofia Magdalena and Don John 
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accompanied Quixada to Yuste, where the 
worn-out emperor had settled himself in 
retirement, and where he still required 
the services of his faithful vice-chamber- 
lain. Here Charles saw, and expressed 
himself as much pleased with, his as yet 
unacknowledged son, and_ especially 
praised the pains which had been taken 
to make him religious. The family of 
Quixada had been but a short time settled 
in the neighborhood of the convent when 
the duties which had brought them there 
were terminated by the emperor’s some 
what sudden death. Don John is sup- 
posed to have been one of the group of 
attendants, nobles, and ecclesiastics who 
stood round the bed of the dying em. 
peror; and he attended the monarch’s 
real funeral, but not the rehearsal of it of 
which the living Charles was a spectator. 

The emperor left behind him a paper in 
which he distinctly acknowledges Don 
John (there called Jerome) as his son. In 
it he further states his wish that the lad 
should become a friar. But he does not 
desire that there should be any forcing of 
inclifation; and, in case of Don John 
declining the cowl, he provides for him 
“each year, from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand ducats from the revenues of the 
kingdom of Naples; lands and vassals, 
with that rent attached, being assigned to 
him.” 

After the emperor’s death Don John 
returned with Quixada and his wife to 
Villagarcia. Muck has not been said of 
this short residence near Yuste. 
is, howéver, mention made of a failing 
which adds another proof to the many 
otherwise forthcoming, that royal blood by 
no means exempts its possessor from very 
vulgar propensities. He stole apples 
while there, and was often pelted by the 
peasants when seen in the trees. 

It seems that rumors, more or less cor- 
rect, of the emperor having left and ac- 
knowledged a natural son, began now to 
circulate; and Quixada with difficulty 
parried inquiries made to him by persons 
of note. The princess regent of Spain, 
the Infanta Dofia Juana, having heard and 
believed those rumors, used the occasion 
of a great public spectacle at Valladolid in 
1559 to observe the boy, to caress him, 


There | 
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and to offer him a place in the royal trib- 
une, which, however, he declined, prefer- 
ring to remain at the side of his good 
aunt. This spectacle was no other than 
an auto da fé, which Dofia Magdalena, full 
of zeal for Holy Church, had taken her 
young charge to witness. They who 
would see a graphic account of this dread- 
ful ceremony must refer to Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell’s pages. We will, however, try 
to abridge his narrative of it for the benefit 
of readers not biessed with leisure. 

The sufferers at the hands of the In- 
quisition had been generally peasants 
accused of witchcraft, Moors, or Jews; but 
on this occasion there was a more remark- 
able train of prisoners. Nobles and gen- 
tlemen, ladies of the highest rank, elo- 
quent divines, were among the convicted. 
The regent took her place under a canopy 
of state; the multitude gathered round a 
platform in the middle of the area, on 
which the inquisitor-general and his train 
were stationed. The long line of pris- 
oners consisted of “the black-gowned 
penitents who were to be reprimanded and 
set free; those in robes painted with 
downward-pointing flames, who were ‘to 
suffer fine and imprisonment; and those 
whose garbs, hideous with fire and fiends, 
denoted that their bodies were to be 
burned for the salvation of their souls.” 
A sermon was preached, then an oath of 
faith was administered by an archbishop 
to the regent and to her nephew, the heir 
to the throne. A secretary made known 
to the multitude the terms of this oath; 
the archbishop blessed their Highnesses ; 
and then a crier shouted forth the names, 
crimes, and sentences of the accused, fif- 
teen of whom were to die. They were 
executed atonce. ‘The Princess Regent 
of Spain, and the noble knights and dames 
of Castille, looked on as the flames crept 
and leaped round the tortured limbs of 
men who had been their familiar friends 
and spiritual advisers, of fair and delicate 
women dragged from splendid homes or 
from the solitude of the cloister.” 

Soon after this, Philip the Second, who 
had been absent in the Netherlands, re- 
turned to Spain, and relieved the infanta 
of the regency. This done, he did not 
wait long before he, to whom the emper- 
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or’s instructions had been addressed, 
openly proclaimed his relationship to Don 
John, who, at this time, dropped altogether 
the name of Jerome. The recognition was 
a somewhat theatrical affair, and the ro- 
mantic air gathers thick about it. The 
king, who was really no sportsman, or- 
dered a hunt ona hill not far from Villagar- 
cia, and summoned Quixada to meet him in 
the field, of course instructing him as to the 
part which he was to play. Quixada, be- 
fore setting off, unbosomed himself to his 
wife, and made her a sharer of the great 
secret which he had carried for so many 
se Then he and Don John, followed 

y vassals and servants, rode off. Pres- 
ently they were aware of the royal ap- 
proach. A groom met them leading a 
very handsome horse, which, at Quixada’s 
desire, Don John mounted, after having 
with some reluctance suffered his guar- 
dian to kiss his hand. 

Then came the important meeting. 
Philip rode up. Don John and his tutor 
dismounted and knelt. As the lad bent 
over the king’s hand, the latter asked if 
the youngster knew who he was, and then 
said, “Charles the Fifth, my lord and 
father, was also your father.” Don John 
was. then formally acknowledged as his 
Majesty’s half-brother. The hunters and 
peasants shouted; the nobles and gentle- 
men of the train saluted and congratu- 
lated the newly found scion of royalty. 
The cortéye, without pursuing the sport, 
turned and rode back to the city, Don 
John by the side of the king, and the mul- 
titude rending the air with acclamations. 
Thus ended the chrysalis stage. Don 
John himself, and all the world, knew 
who he was when he was twelve years 
old or thereabouts. But it was only the 
first fytte of his romance that was over. 

A splendid establishment was now as- 
signed to “the most illustrious Don John 


of Austria,” who, except in some few: 


points of title and of precedence, received 
the honors of an intant of Spain. His 
friend Quixada was at the head of his 
household. His educatjon was conducted 
with that of Don Carlos, the heir to the 
throne, and of Prince Alexander of 
Parma, grandson of the emperor. 
time the three youths went together to 
the University of Alcala, where the un- 
happy Don Carlos met with a serious ac- 
cident, after which he showed himself to 
be the mauvats sujet which he continued 
to be to the end of his brief career. We 
cannot here, however, turn aside to glance 
at his oft-repeated story. 


Don John betook himself very kindly to | 


In due | 





martial exercises and manly sports, while 
his royal brother, mindful of the emperor’s 
directions, was taking order for securing 
him a good position in the hierarchy. So 
much in earnest was Philip on this mat- 
ter, that, but for a disagreement between 
him and the pope relative to the prece- 
dence of the cardinal elect, it had been all 
over with arma virumgque. The dispute, 
however, protracted matters, and gave 
time to the young hero to find out the bent 
of his inclinations, and to resolve that the 
active world, and not the cloister, should 
be the theatre of his exploits. While his 
career was still undecided on at court, the 
Turks attacked Malta, and a fleet of Spain 
was ordered to sail to the assistance of 
the island. Don John thought he would 
settle the question of his profession; he 
accordingly ran away from court and 
made for the coast. But he was taken ill 
on the road, the fleet sailed without him, 
and emissaries from the court overtook 
him. He was obliged to return and beg 
pardon. Philip forgave him graciously, 
and the beautiful queen, Isabella of Va- 
lois, “‘chaffed”? him and made him look 
silly. It was, however, seen that the proj- 
ect of making him an ecclesiastic must 
be given up. His tutelary fairy knew 
what was in store for him, and inclined 
the king’s heart to waive graciously the 
idea of the tonsure. 

We extract now a curious occurrence 
of this period of his life; — 


On the 15th November he revisited, as a 
prince, the village of Getafe, where he had 
formerly been at school as a nameless peasant 
boy. It was on occasion of the arrival there 
of the holy corpse of St. Eugenius, which was 
being transported from its long repose at St. 
Denis, to the cathedral where the saint had 
once reigned as primate, at Toledo. Philip 
II. had purchased the precious bones from 
Charles IX, at the moderate price of the skull 
of St. Quintin, of which he had despoiled the 
town so. called, after his victory in 1557. An 
infinity of documents and seals recorded and 
ratified the bargain; and a deputation of 
French nobles and prelates placed the remains 
of the Toledan saint in the hands of a similar 
embassy from Spain at Bordeaux. They were 
thence conveyed with almost royal pomp to 
Toledo, receiving at each halting-place the 
adoration of the faithful. Getafe being only 
two leagues from Madrid, it was there that 
Queen Isabella and the devout Infanta Juana, 
attended by Don John, went to pay their 
homage. Three days afterwards the venerable 
skeleton made its entry into the old archiepis- 
copal city, the King and Don Carlos kneeling 
in the wayside dust, to do it honor. 


At the age of twenty-one, Don John, 
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erewhile the nameless peasant boy Jerome, 
was appointed. general of the sea,an ap- 
pointment equivalent to that of lord high 
admiral. He embarked and hoisted his 
flag with due ceremony, and made several 
small voyages, in the course of which 
some minor operations of war were under- 
taken. His expeditions were not histori- 
cally important, neither did they bring 
much glory to himself. It was, however, 
remarked that he got through this his 
novitiate in command with a degree of 
credit which could hardly have been pre- 
dicted for one so young. His temper and 
bearing were most favorably remarked 
upon; and he, no doubt, used this oppor- 
tunity for acquiring a knowledge of the 
duties of command on that element where- 
on he was destined to win an imperisha- 
ble fame. While he was in active com- 
mand, his nephew and old associate Don 
Carlos came to his sad and somewhat 
mysterious end. 

Having brought his cruise to a close, 
the lord admiral repaired to court, and 
was well received. Only a short time 
after his arrival there, all were plunged 
into grief by the death of the beautiful 
young queen. The king, in his bereave- 
ment, treated his half-brother with the 
utmost affection and confidence. But, at 
the funeral ceremonies, Don John was 
offended at some slight which he imag- 
ined to be put upon him with regard to 
precedence —a most weighty matter at 
that court in those days; and he withdrew 
in dudgeon to the country, passing his 
time at religious houses or with his “aunt” 
Dofia Magdalena. It was not likely that 
one of so ardent a nature as his would 
bear to be long in shadow, and accord- 
ingly we find him, after two months or so 
ef retirement, availing himself of the Mo- 
risco rebellion, which had now broken 
out, to solicit employment. It appears 
that there was then no inconsistency in 
employing the general of the sea in com- 
mand of land forces. 

After the rule of the Moors had been 
utterly suppressed in the peninsula, this 
people, remaining in the southern prov- 
ince under Spanish government, were 
known as Moriscoes. They had treaty 
rights, of which the dearest to them was 
the right of remaining Mohammedans, 
and of practising the rites of their religion. 
It was hoped, perhaps, by the Spanish 
priesthood and people, that infidels who 
had consented to live under the same laws 
as the Christian population would, little 
by little, lose their distinctive character, 
and conform to the habits, and be won 
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over to the religion, of their conquerors. 
This hope, which in so many similar in- 
stances has been disappointed, was not 
destined to fruition in Spain. The Arabs, 
though peaceable and loyal subjects, in 
their dress, language, manners, and reli- 
gion, remained Arabs still. 

The Inquisition was established about 
the time of the conquest of Granada; and 
its eyes, as one can well understand, were 
turned with extreme jealousy on a race 
who, privileged to live under Christian 
ascendancy, were insensible to the truths 
and beauties of the Christian religion. 
This jealousy was the cause of the Mo-. 
risco rebellion, and finally of the expul- 
sion of the great body of the Moors from 
Spain. Churchmen, finding that Arab. 
converts were excessively tardy in com- 
ing in, were urgent that pressure should. 
be used to bring these heathens into the 
Christian fold. Such pressure was a gross. 
and cruel violation of a solemn treaty: 
nevertheless, the importunity of the clergy 
succeeded in inducing the government to 
exert it, gently at first, but more and 
more insolently as the Moriscoes contin- 
ued firm in their faith, until the oppres- 
sion was more than the goaded people 
could bear, and they broke into revolts of 
which racial_and religious hatreds were 
the causes and the fuel. 

At first the government found itself 
able to cope with the complaints and the 
resistance of the Moors. From the days 
of Ferdinand and Isabella to the last days 
of the emperor Charles V., there had been 
in the dealings with the Moriscoes some 
regard for safe policy, notwithstanding 
the concessions that were made to intol- 
erance and the injustice with which trea- 
ties were overridden. But under Philip 
I]. bigotry was allowed to take its unbri- 
dled will, prudential considerations were 
cast to the winds, and the Arabs were 
exasperated into a rebellion which it taxed 
the power of Spain to overcome, which 
desolated some of her fairest provinces, 
and which deprived her of an ingenious 
and industrious body ot subjects, who, in 
every art except that of war, far excelled 
her Christian population. The treach- 
eries and intrigues of this war, in which 
either side was impelied_ by the fiercest 
passions, almost exceed belief; and the 
cruelties of which both Christians and in- 
fidels were guilty, raise the greatest hor- 
ror and loathing in the reader’s mind. 
Burnings, massacres, torturings, were of 
constant occurrence; capitulations were 
violated and prisoners destroyed by whole- 
sale butchery; women and children were 
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sold into slavery; and pillage was every- 
where permitted. It is true that deeds of 
great valor were frequently performed; 
but as for generosity, pity, or common 
humanity, these sentiments seem to have 
been altogether banished from the region 
in which the Morisco revolt was acted. 

The king’s government was slow to 
recognize the magnitude of the insurrec- 
tion which it had provoked; consequently, 
its attempts at suppression, though suc- 
cessful in places, proved often abortive. 
The rebels, though they suffered severely 
in many encounters, had enough of good 
fortune not only to keep their resistance 
alive, but to make it spread. When it 
had been maintained with vigor for three 
months — that is to say, from the com- 
mencement of the year 1569 till April of 
that year — Don John of Austria arrived 
at Granada to take command of the royal 
troops and the disturbed districts, it hav- 
ing been perceived at last that the king 
had a formidable undertaking on his 
hands. Procrastination was one of the 
defects of Philip’s character, and he had 
procrastinated here to his own serious 
detriment. Unnecessary caution, and the 
fettering of enterprise by dividing respon- 
sibility, and by requiring a reference to 
himself on every important occasion be- 
fore action could be taken, were other of 
his methods which did not assist despatch 
or make for success. 

Don John was to be assisted by a coun- 
cil, who were to discuss and to decide on 
all measures of importance; but even the 
decision of the council was not to be acted 
upon until it should have been approved 
by the Supreme Council at Madrid. When 
it is considered how effective sudden reso- 
lutions and movements may be in putting 
down an outbreak, one perceives that Don 
John’s task was set for him in no encour- 
aging way. The king, however, was kind 
and helpful according to his lights. He 
sent Don John with all honor to his com- 
mand, he gave him his instructions in 
affectionate terms, and he appointed toa 
seat at the local council Luis Quixada, the 
general’s erewhile guardian and constant 
friend. It was ordered that Don John 
should be treated with all the honor ever 
accorded toa person notroyal. His fairy 
was thrusting greatness upon him without 
let or hindrance, that he might shortly 
achieve more glorious greatness for him- 
self. 

So cumbrous a system of command was 
not likely to result in brisk achievements. 
Don John was, during the first three 
months of his residence at Granada, able 


to do but little in the field. He, however, 
held receptions and reviews, and received 
deputations, winning everywhere golden 
opinions by the dignity and suavity of his 
manners and by his noble appearance. 
The first important act of his command 
appears to have been the expulsion of the 
Moorish inhabitants from the Albaycin 
quarter of Granada. These wretched peo- 
ple were got rid of because they were 
thought to be the centre from which, se- 
cretly, all the expeditions which took place 
in the theatre of war were plotted. They 
were assembled in the churches, and from 
thence marched, under military escort, 
into other parts of Spain. In a tumult 
which occurred at the time of their exo- 
dus, Don John showed great presence of 
mind. 

Nine months passed away, not in in- 
action, but in warfare which was marked 
by no decisive result, though it was marked 
by enough of ferocity. The royal armies 
were at length largely reinforced, and Don 
John who had hitherto directed operations 
from Granada, now took the field in per- 
son. In his first expedition he was acci- 
dentally baffled, not by the enemy, but by 
a force led by another general, which ob- 
tained possession of the fortress of Guejar 
before he came up. He bore his mortifi- 
cation well, and behaved with much dis- 
cretion onthe occasion. His next attempt 
was attended with a success which was all 
his own, and to which his personal gal- 
lantry and his skill as a leader contributed 
in nosmalldegree. He attacked and took 
the town of Galera, which was fortified 
more by nature than by art, it being 
perched upon an eminence, the sides of 
which were everywhere precipitous. We 
find the assailants using artillery in the 
attack, exploding mines with great effect, 
and making military bridges. It is re- 
corded of the leader that, seeing his men 
to be a good deal harassed by the fatigue 
of cutting and bringing up the brushwood 
which was acquired for the approaches, he 
set to work himself, and brought up his 
burdens like a common soldier. 

With all his care, he did not take Galera 
at the first assault; and one reads with 
regret how, after failure, he announced 
that he would raze the place to the ground, 
sow the site with salt, and put every 
inhabitant to the sword. A _ ferocious 
announcement of this kind seems to have 
had the effect of stirring up the resolution 





of soldiers of those days. After much 
| laborious engineering and severe fighting, 
| the king’s troops at last got the place. It 
jis asserted by one historian that Don 
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John kept his word to the letter, and com- 
manded and superintended a most in- 
human butchery. But there are other 
accounts which represent him as doing all 
he could to mitigate the fury of his sol- 
diers, and these last testimonies are far 
more in consonance with his general sen- 
timents and conduct. 

He now attacked the fortress of Seron. 
The.troops behaved badly, and the attack, 
for this time, failed. But Don John sus- 
tained a misfortune here greater than that 
of being foiled by infidel hands before a 
battered wall. A bullet, and an unskilful 
surgeon, deprived him of the stout soldier 
and courtier who had shown to him all 
that he ever knew of a father’s care. 
Brave, faithful, sagacious Luis Quixada 
received his death-wound in front of Seron. 
The veteran was carried to Caniles, where 
he lingered under the torture of clumsy 
surgery for many days, during which 
Dofia Magdalena was summoned to and 
arrived at his bedside, where she marked 
his last sigh and closed his eyes. The 


funeral was attended with great military | 


pomp, and the commander-in-chief fol- 
lowed the body as chief mourner. Dofia 
Magdalena left the camp afterwards, es- 
corted by a squadron of cavalry, and 
attended for a long way by Don John, who 
rode beside her litter. It is most refresh- 
ing, among the instances of savagery and 
hardness of heart with which those days 
abounded, to read of the lamentation ex- 
pressed by every one, from the king down- 
wards, at the loss of Quixada, and of the 
tributes which were paid to his fidelity 
and other good qualities. 

At this time King Philip thought it 
right to take his brother, Don John, to 
task for so freely confronting danger in 
his own person. The answer to this re- 
proach was quite worthy of a good com- 
mander and soldier, and showed that the 
general, young as he was, had a sound 
knowledge of his duties and responsibili- 
ties; that he did not enter upon rash ex- 
ploits to display his valor, but that where, 
for example or for guidance, the presence 
of the general was required, he could not 
for any consideration remain in the back- 
ground. 

The army was reinforced, and took 
Seron, Don John ordering the attack with 
much judgment. After that he took Tijola 
and then Purchena. His lieutenents were 
at work as well as himself; there were 
very many affairs besides those which 


have been mentioned here; and the royal | 


armies, at length raised to becoming 


| 





was most discouraging to the rebel cause. 
The king’s officers perceived this, and 
they issued proclamations setting forth 
the terms on which traitors might yet 
escape the extreme penalties, but de- 
nouncing, without hope of mercy, the se- 
verest chastisements known to war against 
such as should continue disobedient after 
knowledge of this offer of remission. The 
issuing of these proclamations may be 
looked upon as the beginning of the end 
of the Morisco war. It was not con- 
cluded at once, nor without some farther 
contention ; for the Morisco chief, or king 
as he claimed to be, after making consid- 
erable advances towards accommodation, 
thought he saw another chance of win- 
ning, and once more drew the remnant of 
his unhappy nation into open hostilities. 
Thus they rendered themselves liable to 
the most dreadful penalties with which the 
king had threatened them, and only too 
many of them drank to the dregs the cup 
of his indignation. The royal troops had 
now mustered in such strength that it was 
useless for the reduced Morisco bands to 
contend with them longer. A little far- 
ther struggle, and the rebellion collapsed. 
The rebel king was slain by treachery in 
the mountains; but his corpse was 
brought down to Granada, —and it was 
thought rather a fine pageant of triumph 
to wedge the dead body in a frame, set it 
upright upon a mule, and to parade it with 
much show and shouting through the 
streets. After this miserable exhibition, 
the head was severed from the trunk, and 
fixed on a spike over one of the gates of 
Granada. 

The rebel Moriscoes who had been 
taken in arms were sold for slaves into all 
cities and districts of Spain. Those who 
had not rebelled were forcibly removed 
from the theatre of rebellion, and dis- 
persed through the other provinces. The 
tale of expatriation is most heartrending, 
even among stories of cruel and bloody 
deeds. It was a “bag and baggage” re- 
moval. He who studies the account of it 
will appreciate the truculency of the pro- 
posal made regarding the Turks by an 
English orator towards the end of the 
nineteenth century —the most inhuman 
utterance which any man, claiming to be 
a statesman, has allowed himself to make 
in modern days. 

Don John “wound up” the affairs of 
the war. He had been about eighteen 
months in command. He had been ulti- 
mately successful; he had made no great 
mistake; his conduct and his personal 


strength, acquired an ascendancy which | valor were greatly praised; and he was 
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said to have acquired considerable re- 
nown. Probably, however, if his renown 
had never rested on anything more solid 
than this Morisco war, it would have been 
at the best local and partial. His chief 
glory from that miserable war is that he 
made use of it for perfecting himself in 
the arts of command, that he gained store 
of experience, and that he educated him- 
self for the acquisition of a fame which 
was undoubtedly European, and which 
made him for a span “the foremost man 
of all this world.” The wave of the wand 
which was to show the fairy favors at 
their meridian was now to be given. 

It was the fortune of Don John to have 
always work awaiting him at times when 
his hands became free. Before things 
had been re established on a peace footing 
in the south of Spain after the Morisco 
war, he had been already nominated tothe 
splendid command in which he did the 
great exploit of his life. Pope Pius V. 
had, after much anxiety and labor, suc- 
ceeded in constructing the Holy League 
of the Christian powers against the Turk; 
and it had been decided (though not until 
after long and animated discussion) that 
the half-brother of the king of Spain 
should be appointed to the chief command 
of the fleets and forces of the League— 
that is to say, that he was to be supreme 
both afloat and on shore. 

The account given by Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell of the antecedent events which 
led to the formation of this memorable 
confederacy is full of interest, and will 
repay careful study. Our space does not 
admit of any but the briefest mention of 
them here. 

The Turks of those days were the 
terror of all Europe. Their fleets and 
armies were more numerous than those 
of any other power, though their navy was 
inferior in quality to that of Spain. They 
were rapidly encroaching upon the terri- 
tories of the Mediterranean powers, caus- 
ing some of them to tremble for their very 
existence, and giving ground for serious 
anxiety to all. Malta, defended by her 
valiant knights, had resisted and beaten 
off the infidel attack; but this success of 
the Christians, glorious as it was to those 
who won it, had not materially checked 
the tide of Turkish advance. Venice, as 
a great commercial power, was in contin- 
ual danger from the Turkish arms, and, 
even now, her possession, the isle of Cy- 
prus, had partly succumbed to them. 
Philip I1., as ruler of a large Italian terri- 
tory, and as the most potent prince of 
Christendom, was in the first degree in- 





terested in keeping down the pretensions 
of the Turk. Pope Pius V. made war on 
the infidel in the spirit of a crusader. 
Though an old man, he was chivalrous, 
firm of purpose, eloquent, and indefatiga- 
ble. The suppression of the heathen was 
the great desire of his heart, to the attain- 
ment of which he devoted all his energies. 
The pope was the soul of the League. 
Philip listened not only to the call of his 
temporal interests in taking the foremost 
place in the holy alliance, but also to the 
call of the pontiff, who exhorted him to 
draw his sword as the champion of the 
Church. Venice was already at war with 
the sultan. These three were the chief 
powers of the League. They were all sin- 
cere enough in desiring to repress the 
Turk; but Spain would have liked to do 
this whilst giving the least possible ad- 
vantage to Venice, and Venice would have 
liked to do it without aggrandizing Spain. 
The zeal of the old pontiff, after being 
many times baffled, and after toiling 
through months of negotiation, triumphed 
at last. He saw the day when the Holy 
League solemnly swore to make war on 
the Turk, and was glad. His services to 
the cause were, however, by no means 
ended when the League was proclaimed 
as a reality to all Christendom. The 
members of the confederacy required to 
be quickened into united action as well 
as formally joined together; and, though 
their bond was blessed, they would prob- 
ably have never struck a blow in unison 
but for the sustaining incitement which 
the pope continued to address to them. 
Venice, as has been said, was already 
at war with the Turk. The Papal States 
and the Italian dominions of the Spanish 
king were rendering some assistance to 
the republic before the great League was 
an accomplished fact. But the operations 
of the allies were insignificant, as is not 
unfrequently the case with coalitions. 
The united fleet might have done much to 
save Cyprus for the Venetians, but it did 
nothing in that direction — nothing, in- 
deed, worth mentioning in any direction. 
The pope was probably right in his opin- 
ion that vigorous action was more likely 
to proceed from a solemn League, ce- 
mented by the oaths of illustrious ambas- 
sadors, blessed by himself with all the 
pomp and splendor which the Church 
knew so well how to exhibit, proclaimed 
to the civilized world by the forms with 
which priestcraft and statecraft are wont 
to impress the devout and the patriotic, 
and so subjected to the observation of 
all Europe, than from any other method. 
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When his Holiness had done all that his 
courage, skill, and patience could effect — 
and he did wonders — all would have been 
useless had it not been for the chief cor- 
ner-stone, which, by consummate judg- 
ment or by most felicitous accident, was 
made to surmount the edifice of the Holy 
League. It is abundantly clear that but 
for the temper, the judgment, and the 
quick decision of Don John of Austria, 
the vast armament of the League would 
have done nothing more worthy of note 
than was done in the previous year; that 
state jealousies and divided councils of 
commanders would have brought to 
nought all that the wisdom of conclaves 
and senators had matured, and which the 
wealth of the Church and of many king- 
doms had provided; and that one of the 
great battles of the world would not have 
been fought. 

This is a convenient place to pause in 
the outline which we are tracing of Don 
John’s career, that we may say a word of 
the very interesting information regarding 
the war navies of his time which is to be 
found in the pages under review. Ships, 
armaments, officers, crews, and propelling 
powers are clearly set before us, giving a 
veritable advantage to that reader who 





would realize the naval scenes so cleverly | 
depicted farther on. Accounts of voyag- | 
ing and fighting would be scarcely intel- | 
ligible to an understanding not having a | 
true idea of the navies which achieved | 
them; and the descriptions which we find | 
in the first volume are so clear and so full 
as to prepare effectually for a complete 
comprehension of the sea stories. We} 
must refer the curious to the chapter on 
navies; but there are one or two matters, 
of much importance to the general reader, 
on which we may say a few words. 

The propelling power which we men- 
tioned above was, in all but a very few 
cases, the thews and sinews of galley- 
slaves, who, chained to their seats on the 
benches, and incited to exertion by the 
most savage discipline, plied the oars. 
How a miserable man might find himself 
in the condition of one of these propellers, 
the following extract may explain ; — 


The benches of the unhappy slaves of the 
oar brought into close contact men of all 
countries and conditions, and all varieties of 
moral character. ‘The Moslem from the Bos- 
phorus, from Tunis, or the slopes of Atlas, 
here mingled with Greek and Latin Christians 





of all races and Janguages. Here, side by side 
in common misery, sat the brave soldicr whom 
the fate ot war had made a captive, and the 
wretch who was paying the penalty of the most 
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odious crimes ; the gallant gentleman who had 
shone in the princely tilt-yard or at royal ban- 
quets, and the outcast whose home was the 
street or the pier; the man of thought and 
feeling, whose conscience refused to receive 
unquestioned the faith as it was in the In- 
quisition at Valladolid or Rome, and the ruffian 
who stabbed for hire in the tortuous lanes of 
Valencia, or beneath the deep-browed palaces 
of Naples. Turkish officers, wont to ride in 
the gorgeous train which attended the Sultan 
to the mosques of Constantinople, were at this 
moment chained to the oars of Don John of 
Austria; and Knights of Malta were Jending 
an unwilling impulse to the vessels which Ali 
Pasha was'leading through the channels of the 
Archipelago to do battle with the fleet of the 
Holy League. The Turkish galleys being 
more exclusively rowed by foreign captives, 
advantage in a naval action was embittered to 
the Christian combatants by the knowledge 
that their artillery, which mowed down their 
turbaned foes, was also dealing agony and 
death amongst fettered friends and brethren, 
who an hour before had hailed with hope and 
exultation the approach of the flag of their 
country and their creed. 


A second extract will afford some idea 
of what life at the oar was like: — 


The gang of galley-slaves was seated in close 
order on benches covered with coarse sacking 
rudely stuffed, over which were thrown bul- 
locks’ hides. Five or six of them occupied a 
bench to or 11 feet long. ‘To a footboard be- 
neath, each man was attached by a chain end- 
ing in an iron band, riveted round one of his 


| ankles. The benches were so close together 


that as one row of men pushed forward their 
oar, the arms and oar of the row behind were 
projected over their bended backs. The size 
and weight of the oar were so great that, ex- 
cept at the end where it was tapered to a man- 
ageable size, it was necessary to work it by 
handles fixed to the side, 
. . . . . . o + 

The slaves were overlooked by the boat- 
swain. His place was on the gangway, close 
to the sternmost oars, where he was at ali 
times within hearing of the orders of the cap- 
tain. Along the gangway, at regular intervals, 
his mate and the driver were posted, so that 
the conduct of each slave was under inspec- 
tion. The oars were put in motion or stopped 
by the sound of a silver whistle, worn by the 
boatswain, who, with his mates, was armed 
with a heavy whip of bull’s sinew to stimulate 
the exertions of the slaves When it was 
necessary to continue the labor for many hours 
without respite, they would administer, in 
addition to the lash, morsels of bread stéeped 
in wine, which they put in the mouths of the 
men as they rowed. If, in spite of these pre- 
cautions, a slave sank from fatigue, he was 
whipped until it was evident that no further 
work was to be obtained from him, and then 
thrown either into the hold, where, amongst 
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bilge-water and filth, he had a chance of re- 
covering his consciousness, or, if his case ap- 
peared desperate, into the sea, 


From twenty to twenty-six pairs of oars 
impelled the ordinary war galley, which 
was a vessel of two or three masts, and of 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and fifty tons burden. Its artillery was 
mounted on the forecastle and poop, and 
along its centre ran the gangway above 
mentioned. A sharp peak was fitted to 
the prow, for ramming the enemy ; but, as 
we shall see further on, it interfered in 
some instances with the effects of the 
guns of the forecastle, and might be dis- 
pensed with. The galley could hoist sails 
when convenient, and so was not wholly 
dependent on her oars. 

The galeasse was a larger and heavier 
vessel than the galley, not so easily han- 
dled, and therefore of more doubtful utility 
in fleet actions. Larger still than the 
galeasse was the ship, which was moved 
by sails alone, and which, therefore, was 
a somewhat cumbrous craft to the navi- 
gators of the sixteenth century. 

There were also light vessels smaller 
than the galley, called frigates and brigan- 
tines. We return now to the deeds of 
Don John and his fleet. 

Messina was chosen as the rendezvous 
of the League’s great fleet. We have not 
room for a catalogue of the ships, although 
most interesting particulars thereof are to 
be found in the pages from which we are 
gleaning. We content ourselves with 
saying that the fleet when assembled was 
the greatest Christian armament that had 
ever floated in the Mediterranean. Old 
Sebastian Veniero was captain-general for 
Venice, with Quirini and Barbarigo as 
commissaries.* Mare Antonio Colonna 
sailed as the papal admiral; Luis de Re- 
quesens, grand commander of Castile, had 
flying the flag of the highest Spanish 
leader; Giovanni Andrea Doria was over 
Philip’s Sicilian contingent, and the Mar- 
quis of Santa Cruz brought a squadron 
trom Naples. Upwards of three hundred 
ships and eighty thousand men were un- 
der the orders of Don John. 

The captain-general of the League was 
one of the last commanders to arrive at 
Messina. His progress thither was a 
series of magnificent receptions and spec 
tacles, which seemed by anticipation to 
celebrate the great victory towards which 


he was bound. He travelled on horse- | 


* The commissary was a high officer, ranking imme- 
diateiy after the commander. Barbarigo commanded 
Don John’s left wing at Lepanto 


| back from Madrid to Barcelona with a 
| great retinue, being received at every halt- 
ing-place with distinguished honors; the 
cities illuminating, presenting addresses, 
displaying banners and all their bravery, 
and firing deafening peals of artillery. On 
the way he was met by a courier bearing 
an autograph letter from the pope and 
despatches from many of his generals — 
the first signs of the new and important 
duties upon which he was entering. At 
Barcelona he began to hold conferences 
and to issue orders. He embarked in his 
flag-ship under great salutes, remained a 
day or two in harbor, and then sailed for 
Genoa, where he was received on the 
quay by the doge and Signiory. At a 
splendid entertainment here given to him 
by Doria were fifty-two ladies, all dressed 
in crimson and white satin, and sparkling 
with jewels; and at the ball with which it 
concluded, the dancing of Don John sur- 
prised and delighted everybody by: its 
spirit and grace. From Genoa and Spezia 
he despatched gentlemen to pay his re- 
spects to the different Italian princes; 
then he proceeded to Naples, which, as 
one may be sure, outdid even the gorgeous 
pageantry which he had witnessed in other 
cities. Here he, dressed with great mag- 
nificence, received on his knees, in the 
Church of Santa Chiara, from the hands 
of Cardinal Granvelle, his baton of com- 
mand, and the banner of the Holy League, 
the gift of the pope. The choir and the 
multitude echoed the “ Amen” with which 
the young commander responded to the 
cardinal’s impressive blessing. A week 
after this he was at Messina. ‘* The com- 
bined artillery of Messina and of Venice 
and the Holy See awoke the echoes of 
Scylla and Charybdis in honor of the long- 
looked-for flag of the commander-in-chief 
'of the Holy League,” and the fleets put to 
sea. 

It is worth mentioning here that Don 
John, while he tarried at Genoa, seems to 
have been first impressed with an idea 
which was destined to be thereafter the 
great desire of his mind. The pope, 
writing to exhort him to undying effort in 
his great undertaking, promised him the 
sovereignty of the first territory that he 
should wrest from the Turks. After that, 
the young hero never let go the belief that 
he was to win a kingdom — somewhere; 
| which was quite in accordance with the 
suggestions of old romance. 

Particulars, we suspect, are not forth- 
coming of the composition and numbers 
of the Turkish fleet which fought at Le- 
panto. There were galleys to the number 
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of two hundred and fifty or thereabouts, 
and a following of smaller craft. Alto- 
gether, the infidels had a more numerous 
fleet; but they had not ships so powerful 
as the League’s heaviest, and their artil- 
lery was less effective. Ali Pasha was in 
command. Hassan Pasha, who had been 
viceroy of Algiers; Mahomet Sirocco 
Pasha, governor of Alexandria; and 
Hamet Bey, governor of Negropont were 
his chief officers. Aluch Ali, viceroy of 
Algiers, commanded the squadron of his 
province. 

In one respect the sultan’s fleet had an 
immense advantage over its antagonist 
fleet. Every captain in it obeyed the will 
of one man, and had no desire but for 
such a result as would give the greatest 
satisfaction. Whereas, in the allied fleet 
of the League, every admiral was solicitous 
for the honor of his own flag, and the ad- 
vantage of his own nation. This inherent 
weakness, the source of much trouble and 
danger, would have been fatal, had it not 
been rectified by the tact, courtesy, and 
determination of Don John of Austria. 

Before the fleets left Messina, Don 
John was assailed by a perplexity in which 
the mind of a weaker man would certainly 
have been misled. He became aware that 
the old Spanish officers were very much 
disposed to avoid a battle, at any rate for 
some time. They thought that the inter- 
ests and the reputation of Spain would 
suffer more by a defeat or a disadvantage 
than they could gain by a victory. They 
were impressed by the belief that the in- 
fidel fleet was far more powerful than that 
of the League. Their counsel, therefore, 
was to observe and impede the enemy as 
much as possible, without staking every- 
thing upon the issue of a fleet action; 
and to use any opportunity that might 
present itself of capturing squadrons or 
seizing seaports. The counsellors who 
thus spoke and wrote, knew of course full 
well that the pope’s heart was set upon 
inflicting, with the great armament, a sig- 
nal punishment on the heathen; also that 
it was matter of life or death to Venice, 
whether the power of the Turk should or 
should not now be effectually broken. 
Yet it was their selfish policy to give little 
heed to the needs or wishes of Spain’s 
allies, and to act solely with a view to the 
interests of Spain herself. Now Don 
John was a very _— man, and, though 
captain-general of the League, he was also 
the brother of the king of Spain. It is 
therefore highly to his honor that in these 
the early days of his expedition he put 
from him selfish and partial considera- 
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tions, and determined to carry out loyally 
the great designs of the League; and that 
he assured Veniero and Colonna of his 
determination to seek the enemy for the 
purpose of bringing him to action. 

Don John now issued special and de- 
tailed instructions to the fleet, which were 
to regulate the discipline, the order of 
sailing, and especially to govern officers 
in a general action with the enemy. After 
that, the great forest of masts left the 
harbor, and proceeded, by what we should 
call very easy cruises, to Corfu. Here 
intelligence, on which the chiefs thought 
they could rely, was received to the effect 
that the Turkish fleet was somewhere in 
the Gulf of Lepanto. Hereupon was called 
a council of war, which was numerously 
attended, and wherein it was earnestly 
debated whether, now that the enemy was 
apparently within reach, battle should be 
offered to him at once. The same timid 
counsels which had been heard at Mes- 
sina were again plentifully offered, and 
now, in the critical moment, many minds 
— usually firm enough — shrank from the 
enormous hazard of a general battle. The 
captain-general is said by every chroni- 
cler but one, to have advocated immediate 
action. In this opinion he was strenu- 
ously supported by the Venetian and pa- 
pal admirals. The three chiefs carried 
the council with them; and it was now 
known throughout the fleet that the great 
struggle would immediately be made. 

In pursuance of this resolve, the ships 
made for a harbor on the Albanian coast ; 
aud here Don Joln’s temper was sorely 
tried by some acts of ruffianism, and in- 
deed of insubordination, which were com- 
mitted by the Venetian Veniero. The 
fiery old chieftain had, in a fit of rage, 
hanged at his yard-arms some Spaniards 
who had been lent him from the royal 
forces to complete his muster-rolls. He 
had done this without reference to the 
captain-general. The proceeding might 
have been followed by disastrous conse- 
quences but for the extreme self-control 
exhibited by Don John, who would not, 
in presence, as ‘it were, of the foe, allow 
any dispute to interfere with the great 
work which had been takenon hand. Af- 
ter reflecting on the matter, he expressed 
his displeasure, and forbade Veniero to 
take his place at the council board. 

In this harbor Don John reviewed his 
fleet, and we are informed that many men 
were accidentally killed by careless firing 
in the salutes with which he was received. 
Soldiers and sailors were, it appears, con- 
tinually lost to the service in this way — 
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which argues that the arms were not very 
good nor the hands very steady. 

It took some days to reach Lepanto, 
although everything was done to save 
time. During this interval, fresh reports 
were received of the Turks being still at 
Lepanto. And then came another fearful 
report, brought by a cruiser from Candia, 
which told how a consummately cruel 
massacre of noble Venetians, attended by 
a gross violation of a compact, had lately 
been perpetrated at Famagosta, in Cyprus. 
Every soul in the fleet, but especially 
every Venetian, was struck with horror 
and wrought to fury by the recital of the 
barbarous crime; and all vowed to retal- 
jate upon the infidel the wrongs which the 
servants of the republic had suffered. 
The news could scarcely have arrived 
more opportunely. 

On Sunday, the 7th of October, 1571, 
the combined fleets of the Holy League 
entered the Gulf of Lepanto in search of 
theenemy. The forethought of Don John 
had not only prescribed the order of bat- 
tle, but had likewise caused excellent ar- 
rangements to be made in each vessel for 
facilitating the movements of the warriors 
and for giving refreshment to the fatigued 
and aid to the wounded. He caused net- 
tings to be put up to baffle attempts at 
boarding ; and he removed the sharp beaks 
of his galleys, by which arrangement, 
though he lost the power of ramming, he 
gained great command for his forecastle 
guns — indeed he gained much more than 
he relinquished. Scouts on shore and 
lookout men at the mastheads strained 
their gaze in search of hostile sails; and 
it was not long before the leading ships 
of the sultan’s fleet were descried. All 
was now ardent expectation until the hulks 
of the great body of the ships were above 
the horizon, and it was apparent that the 
Turks meant fighting as determinedly as 
the Christians. Then the banner of the 
League was run up to the maintop of the 
captain-general, and a gun from the flag- 
ship was the signal to prepare for action. 
The enthusiasm was now intense, and the 
eager shouts pealing from all the ships 
together, woke the thousand echoes of 
the gulf in presentiment of victory.* 


* Rarely in history had so gorgeous a scene of mar- 
tial array been witnessed. An October sun gilded the 
thousand beauties of an Ionianlandscape. Athens and 
Corinth were behind the combatants ; the mountains of 
Alexander’s Macedon rose in the distance; the rock of 
Sappho and the heights of Actium were before their 
eyes. Since the day when the world had been lost and 
won beneath that famous promontory, no such combat 
as the one now approaching had been fought upon the 
waves. (Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, Part 
V., chap. i.) 





Rapidly the ships formed three divisions 
in line. Doria commanded that on the 
right; Barbarigo that on the left; in the 
centre was Don John himself, supported 
by Veniero and Colonna. Santa Cruz 
followed with a reserve squadron. In 
front of the whole line were towed some 
heavily armed galeasses, which were ex- 
pected to do much execution on the ene- 
my’s first closing, as he was not provided 
with heavy ships of that build. 

On the Turkish side the. admiral di- 
rected the centre; the pasha of Alexan- 
dria the right; and Aluch Ali, the Alge- 
rine, the left. The smaller craft were in 
rear. The Turks, as well as the Chris- 
tians, were in high spirits, and confident 
of victory. 

After the fleets were in sight of each 
other, there were still many miles of sea 
to be passed before they could be at fight- 
ing distance; so that there was time to 
make all necessary preparations. The 
chiefs of the expedition repaired to the 
flagship to receive last orders; and, even 
now, with the enemy in sight, there were 
some counsellors who would have had 
Don John avoid the battle. But he an- 
swered shortly and courteously that the 
question of fighting had been decided at 
Corfu, and that the time for action had 
come. Don John, sheathed in complete 
armor, now went on board a light frigate, 
and in her passed rapidly along the whole 
force which sailed to the right of his flag- 
ship; while Requesens, his second in 
command, made a similar passage along 
the left. They spoke a few words of en- 
couragement to the officers and men, and 
in that way roused the ardor of the crews 
to the highest pitch. And Don John, re- 
membering the estrangement which there 
had been between himself and the Vene- 
tian admiral, did not fail to pass in this 
supreme moment under the stern of Ve- 
niero’s galley, and to reciprocate some 
words of kindness with the hot-tempered 
veteran. 

As the distance decreased, the Turks 
made all the noise they could, by shout- 
ing, screaming, the clang of arms and of 
cymbals, and by useless discharges of fire- 
arms. In contrast to all this savage din, 
the crews of the League preserved a stern 
silence. A crucifix was elevated in the 
flag-ship, then in all the other vessels; 
and every man, from the commander-in- 
chief downwards, knelt in adoration and 
implored the help of Heaven. This cere- 
mony over, the Christian trumpets sound- 
ed and the bands played. Don John, and 
some of his younger officers, are said to 
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have danced on the deck in the revelry of 
their brimming spirits. But the time for 
earnest work was now at hand. 

The battle was joined with the greatest 
ardor. In the wings there was some 
manceuvring, either side hoping to gain an 
advantage by seamanship ; but in the cen- 
tre the ships sought each other with direct 
and fearful attack. They came on with 
sparkling armor, many-colored plumes, 
floating banners —a glorious sight, which 
was soon to be turned to a ruin of death 
and wreck. Once the lines were engaged, 
the battle was a collection of combats of 
vessels in pairs. The commanders sought 
each other, and the encounter of the flag- 
ships is that which is shown to us as the 
most brilliant and obstinate of the day. 
As the deck on either side was cleared by 
balls, or arrows, or by the rush of the 
boarders, it was remanned from some of 
the smaller craft, and the battle renewed. 
So it was with the ships all over the fleet. 
The slaughter was immense. The decks 
ran blood and reddened the waters. Pity 
was not there. The disabled, the wound- 
ed, were slain and cast to the waves. 
One has seldom read of such havoc. 

The first great witness of viciory was 
seen in the hauling down of the standard 
of the Prophet on board the Turkish flag- 
ship, and the running up of a cross in its 
place. The infidel admiral had fallen, 
had been put to death, and his galley was 
taken. In almost every combat the result 
was against the Turks, who fought bravely 
and obstinately, nevertheless. Their ships 
were sunk or their crews were destroyed. 
As the League began to get the upper 
hand, two Christian ships could often as 
sail one Turkish galley, and so make sure 
of overpowering it. The success of the 
centre of the combined fleets had scarcely 
been doubtful from the first. 

It was otherwise with the wings. Bar- 
barigo was wounded to death early in the 
battle, and it went hard for a time with 
his division. But his crews were Vene- 
tian, animated not only by a thirst for 
honor, but also by an implacable desire of 
vengeance for the diabolical cruelties in- 
flicted on their countrymen in Cyprus. 
They rallied and turned the tide of battle. 
They neither asked nor gave quarter. 
The pasha of Alexandria fell, as did nearly 
all his chiefs and captains. There was no 
withstanding the Venetian fury. At last 
the Turkish right wing was in as bad case 
as the Turkish centre. 

If there were any remissness in the 
Christian host it was in Don John’s right 
wing, where Doria was either over-cau- 
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tious or overmatched in seamanship; for 
the viceroy of Algiers contrived to get 
round his flank and finally to escape, being 
one of the very few pashas who came 
safe and sound out of this fiercely fought 
battle. 

The battle began about half an hour 
after noon and ended at four o’clock, by 
which time death, carnage, and wreck 
made the face of the bay for miles such a 
scene as has been seldom witnessed in 
the history of the world. Notwithstand- 
ing the destruction, enormous spoil was 
acquired by the victors, for the Turks of 
all ranks had a habit of taking their money 
to sea with them, as well as wares of the 
richest and most splendid kind. Prison- 
ers, held to ransom or sold for slaves, 
were also productive of an immense booty. 
Two sons of the Turkish admiral were 
taken alive in one of the captured ships. 
They were disposed of by Don John as 
his own prize, and he generously protected 
them. One died in Italy, the other he set 
at liberty. Indeed, his behavior, with re- 
gard to the results of the great sea-fight, 
was eminently generous and chivalrous. 

Many wonderful acts of individual hero- 
ism are recorded, but the particulars of 
most of them are very harrowing, and we 
do not fee! disposed to repeat the detail of 
them. The not-unmatched adventure of a 
female sailor and warrior having served 
all through the action is an incident of 
Lepanto. Another noteworthy incident 
is that the author of “ Don Quixote” was 
a combatant, and was wounded in the 
fight. It could hardly have occurred to 
any mind in the vast Christian armament 
that a private sentinel there present would 
shortly with his quill win a fame which 
would spread farther than, and last as 
long as, the renown of their great admiral. 
Sword and pen, we perceive, were repre- 
sented in this great fight, each by one of 
its most glorious votaries. The captain- 
general, in his despatches, greatly extolled 
the gallantry of all under his command. 
He was four-and-twenty years of age; he 
had won a sea-battle which must always 
be famous; and his own courage and con- 
duct had contributed in a principal degree 
to the glorious issue. 

To obtain any idea of the furor which 
this victory awakened all over Europe, it 
is necessary first to realize the terror in- 
spired by the Turks of those days, when 
the Grand Signior was not “a sick man,” 
but the most formidable and most dreaded 
of potentates. Perhaps the relief which 
the victory of the Nile brought to the de- 
spair of the Western powers, then aghast 
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at the prevailing fury of the French Revo- 
lution, comes near to that which followed 
Lepanto. The cannon of Nelson, as his- 
torians assure us, resounded over all Eu- 
rope; in the same way, and for a similar 
reason, the cannon and the achievement 
of Don John were the great theme of the 
time, were for words in the mouth of 
every one. The victor was, for a season, 
at the very summit of European fame. 
He sent the green standard of the Prophet 
to King Philip, the sultan’s banner to the 
pope, and letters of felicitation to the 
emperor and the doge of Venice. But 
one reads with pleasure that, in the hour 
of his supreme success, he wrote a special 
despatch to gentle Dofia Magdalena. 

After a few rather feeble essays after 
further action, the fleets separated and 
sailed to winter quarters, Don John re- 
turning to Messina. 

Religion, sculpture, painting, poetry, had 
now only one subject, the victory and the 
victors of Lepanto. The capitals of the 
south of Europe shone and resounded 
with the signs of triumph. Holiday was 
universally indulged in, and Church cere- 
monies shared with brilliant /é¢es the 
waking hours of civic multitudes. Pres- 
ents, decorations, addresses, were events 
of every day. An ovation was decreed to 
Colonna in the Eternal City; and now it 
was that Pope Pius made his remarkable 
application of the Scriptural passage, 
“ Fuit homo missus a Deo cui nomen erat 
Joannes.” Don John’s first reception, 
and a magnificent one it was, was given 
to him at Messina. It was only the first 
of many tributes, in offering which the 
cities of the south vied with each other in 
pomp and in the attribution of praise. 
The young conqueror’s head was not 
turned with all the worship that he re- 
ceived, which shows how strong and well- 
balanced a head it was. But the head, 
without any flightiness, and with the high- 
est warrant for the dream, did now seri- 
ously incline to the belief that it would 
shortly be surmounted by a territorial 
crown. This seemed in that romantic age 
the proper outcome of events. The pub- 
lic mind was agreed that a kingdom must 
be found for the hero. Where the king- 
dom was to be, or how it was to be insti- 
tuted, was not so clearly understood. 
Some Albanians, who believed that the 
Turkish rule on the shore of the Adriatic 
would now be immediately ended, came 
and offered their homage to Don John, 
and he was not indisposed to accept it; 
but his brother Philip did not enter very 
heartily into the project, and events fell 





out far otherwise than was expected im- 
mediately after Lepanto. 

Indeed the conclusion of the Holy 
League was lame and impotent, in no 
wise corresponding to the vigorous 
achievement which had marked its begin- 
ning. In 1572, Pope Pius, the soul of 
the confederation, died. His successor 
was most zealous in his endeavor to repel 
the infidel, but the crusading spirit and 
power seemed not to be in him. Through 
that summer again the great fleets were at 
sea, but they did nothing of importance, 
and the great opportunity of striking while 
the enemy was discouraged by the victory 
of Lepanto was lost. There was ne tri- 
umph to record for 1572; and before 
operations could be undertaken in 1573, 
Venice had made a separate peace with 
the Turks, thus shamefully deserting her 
allies. Therefore, as no other power had 
shown any anxiety to enter the League, 
that holy combination, so solemnly and 
vauntingly inaugurated, came of necessity 
toanend. Its banner was hauled down, 
and Don John ran up his flag as Spanish 
general of the sea once more. 

For a year or two after the dissolution 
of the Holy League, Don John’s life 
passed, for the most part peaceably, in the 
enjoyment of his fame. He was charged 
with the conduct of affairs in various 
places, and he retained his naval com- 
mand. He madean easy capture of Tunis, 
and placed on its throne a king who was 
to rule under the protection of the king of 
Spain; but this acquisition remained to 
Spain only for a short time, as Tunis was 
retaken by the Turks. The occupations 
of the young general seem, however, to 
have left hinr time for participating very 
frequently in amusements; and of many 
of these, our author, as we think, has done 
well to speak at some length. The shows 
called masques were often the principal 
entertainments, and they entered into and 
formed part of pleasures and sports which, 
in other times, would probably have dis- 
pensed with them. For instance, balls 
and tournaments were incomplete if not 
largely decorated with allegorical figures 
and devices. Dancing was a very favorite 
amusement of Don John; and very splen- 
did balls were given to him in many of the 
cities to which his duties called him. At 
Piacenza a magnificent tournament was 
held by the Duke of Parma in his honor 
as the first knight in Christendom: the 
account of it is interesting, as showing 
how this pastime of nobles and knights 
had changed its character since the times 
when it was thought to be a serious, as it 
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was certainly a somewhat sanguinary di- 
version. The duke’s passage of arms 
may not unfairly be bracketed with a tour- 
nament which was held in Scotland in this 
nineteenth century. 

The military pageant was _ formally 
brought to pass by the action of a chal- 
lenger, who proclaimed to all the world of 
chivalry the charms and virtues of his 
mistress, and who undertook to meet in 
arms any and every champion who might 
wish to dispute this lady’s pre-eminence 
on behalf of any other lady, on Thursday, 
the 29th of July. Four prizes were offered : 
one to him who should best break a lance; 
one to the best swordsman; a third to the 
best knight in the general combat; an- 
other to him who should be most bravely 
equipped. A notification was given of 
the strokes that would be considered foul. 
A master of the tournament was ap- 
pointed. Judges were nominated. And 
it was made known to what distinguished 
men and their retainers would be confided 
the keeping of the lists. 

Don John was received at Piacenza by 
his entertainers with much splendor and 
ceremony. There was a perpetual /é¢e 
during his stay ; and on the 29th July, ac- 
cording to appointment, the tournament 
took place. It were too long to tell here 
of all the allegorical and martial figures 
which graced the meeting; but we may 
assist our readers to form an idea of the 
whole sight if we cite the appearance of 
the challenger, who, by the way, chose to 
call himself “the Destined Knight.” He 
was 


preceded by four drummers and four trum- 
peters in red and white liveries, sounding their 
warlike notes before a car or an architecturally 
decorated platform, on which stood three fig- 
ures representing the three Fates, attired in 
various symbolical colors. In addition to the 
seven planets which formed the diadem of 
the Fate Clotho, seven beautiful boys were 
arranged round the car as the representatives 
of Saturn and hiscompanion stars, The black 
and white horses which drew the car were 
driven by a man dressed as Time. The ma- 
chine was followed by a couple of pages in red 
and white, carrying the lance and the gauntlets 
of their master. Then came two gentlemen, 
his seconds, or godfathers as they were called, 
in crimson and cloth-of-gold. Last of all came 
the Knight of Destiny himself, resplendent in 
crimson and gold, with a mighty plume of 
white and crimson, and bearing on his arm a 
shield, on which were depicted the seven stars 
forming Charles’s Wain, with the motto Jpso 
ducente, Reining in his steeds before the royal 
box, Time recited some verses, in which he in- 
formed the public that, by the command of 
Destiny, he had brought thither a knight who, 
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for the sake of his lady, was about to display 
prowess such as the world had never yet be- 
held. The cavalcade then passed round the 
lists, and the defender placed himself in his 
appointed station. 


His pageant was followed by many more 
such, whereof one group was expressly 
intended to symbolize the victory of Le- 
panto. “The Judicious Knight made his 
entry in the bowels of a moving mountain, 
up which Sisyphus was seen rolling his 
intractable stone.”’ An enchanted tower, 
which burst asunder and vanished in a 
blaze of fireworks, came to delight the 
spectators ; and the car of Jove himself 
was there, with a hundred other triumphs 
of art. 

Don John sate beside the Portuguese 
Infanta while the pageant was unfolding ; 
but, on the entrance of three dashing 
knights who were going to contend, his 
Highness was seized with an overpowers 
ing desire to enter the lists with them, 
which he presently did. “All came in 
black armor inlaid with gold. The crest: 
of the most serene Don John was of black 
plumes garnished with gold, with certain 
yellow and white banderoles, and a single 
long drooping white feather... . His. 
Highness wore breeches, cut in sailor’s 
fashion, of black velvet richly worked in. 
gold and silver.” It seems to have been 
a very harmless jousting. Don John got 
the prize for the lance. There was a. 
mélée, and some sword-play, making, we 
doubt not, glorious diversion. 

The purple light in which he baskedi 
for only a few months was the sole recom- 
pense of his surpassing achievement. The 
kind fairy, while he was enjoying himself. 
in Italy, had come to the term of her glit- 
tering endowments. A less benevolent 
spirit was about to take her place. And 
the favored knight who had been wafted 
to rank and fame by the quickest and 
easiest of ascents, was now, after a brief 
enjoyment of silken pleasures, to become 
acquainted, ere his youth had passed, with 
adversity, to drag out his few days in 
labor and sorrow, and to sink below the 
horizon ere the noontide of his manhood. 

With Tunis was lost a possible king- 
dom for Don John, who had conceived 
the idea of making it the capital of his 
dominion. He had not, however, long 
suffered the frustration of his hopes in 
that direction before another day-dream 
which seemed full of promise was set be- 
fore him. Some wandering English and 
Irish Catholics made proposals to him to 
raise an army for the purpose of invading 
England or Ireland, and, by the aid of the 
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native Papists, conquering those king- 
doms. He was to deliver Mary Queen of 
Scots from captivity, set her on the throne 
of Elizabeth, and then marry her. The 
pope, as he was informed, would certainly 
second his efforts to win back the Lritish 
Isles to the Catholic faith; moreover, the 
overthrow of Queen Elizabeth would re- 
move one of the chief supports of the 
rebellion against his brother Philip, which 
had been for a long time active in the 
Netherlands. There is no doubt that the 
king of Spain, who had, as “ bloody” Ma- 
ry’s husband, once been king-consort of 
England, entertained serious thoughts of 
overthrowing the Protestant queen; but 
he does not appear, when the temptation 
was first suggested to Don John, to have 
wished his brother to be an actor in that 
business — knowing which disinclination, 
the hero of Lepanto again cast his eyes 
over the Levant and the shores of the 
Mediterranean generally, in search of a 
realm. He thought it not impossible that 
out of the Italian States, or even out of 
some of the Spanish dominions, a king- 
dom might be carved for him. 

But Philip was overruled by events, 
and he felt compelled ere long to look 
with some favor on the project of marry- 
ing Don John to the Scottish queen. He 
made no progress at allin pacifying the 
Low Countries, and the sudden death of 
his lieutenant there rendered necessary a 
new appointment to the viceroyalty of 
those dominions, Not unnaturally, now 
that operations by sea were not being 
prosecuted with much vigor, the king 
turned to his now famous half-brother, as 
his best resource for ensuring the able 
government of the Netherlands. Accord- 
ingly, he informed him of the employment 
which he designed for him, and desired 
that he would sét off with despatch, be- 
cause a commander was urgently required 
there — and with secrecy and without pa- 
rade, because a quiet and unostentatious 
appearance among the Netherlanders 
might be evidence that the new com- 
mander threw himself into their midst 
without hostility or suspicion, The king 
was under the impression (which proved 
to be a most erroneous one) that ships 
and troops, ostensibly assembled in the 
Netherlands for the repression of insur- 
rection, might be available for the inva- 
sion of the British Islands; and he now 
sanctioned an attempt in this direction, 
lending, at the same time, his countenance 
to the project of the marriage of Queen 
Mary to John of Austria. Elizabeth was 
believed by Philip to be the real mover 


and supporter of the insurrection in the 
Low Countries. It was therefore regard- 
ing her as a political enemy and not only 
as a heretic, that he began to entertain 
designs upon her power, of which the 
Invincible Armada was the great and final 
outcome. 

The troubles of King Philip in his 
Netherland dominions may be said in 
brief to have sprung mainly from religious 
intolerance and from his having introduced 
the Inquisition into those provinces. He 
was ignorant of the people whose religion 
he sought to dictate to them. He knew 
not how to conciliate them. He seems, 
moreover, to have had but a sorry idea of 
how to override and crush them; for 
want of despatch, a short supply of money, 
and scarcity of munitions of war, caused 
many of his tyrannical enterprises to mis- 
carry. Though he studied the arts of 
dissimulation and of despotism, nothing 
could be more stupid in both these re- 
spects than his government of the Low 
Provinces. They were so well disposed 
to his house that he might have won them 
if he would but have treated them with 
some consideration; they had so small an 
idea of political freedom, and they had so 
many distractions among them, that he 
might have got them under his heel by 
force had he known how to bear them 
down with the military power which he 
undoubtedly possessed. In effect, he, by 
his imbecile course of feebie oppression, 
taught them in the course of his reign the 
aspirations of a free people. 

He sometimes cajoled and deceived, he 
sometimes bullied. He tried to rule 
through Cardinal Granvelle, and he tried 
to rule through the Duke of Alva. All 
his attempts failed, as they could not but 
do, they were so ill executed, owing prin- 
cipally to his own shortcomings. Alva 
had been withdrawn after failure. Reque- 
sens, whom we saw as Don John’s lieu 
tenant at Lepanto, succeeded him, made 
one or two efforts in the field, and then 
died suddenly. The king’s cause was 
already lost, and the king had not acquired 
one wise idea as to the reason of his fail- 
ure, when he called on his brother to go 
and assume the viceroyalty. 

Don John did not know that he was 
going to his detriment and his death when 
he set out for his new charge; but he 
knew much better than the king did how 
little chance he had of winning honor, and 
he went unwillingly. Perhaps the poor 





hope of Mary's crown, to be obtained 
through a Spanish invasion and an En- 
| glish rising of Catholics, was his secret 
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encouragement to try his best. The king, 
somewhat alarmed at the critical state of 
things, would have had his new viceroy 
set off at once; but Don John, spite of 
positive orders to the contrary, went to 
Madrid before proceeding northward, to 
inform himself as accurately as possible 
of his brother’s mind, and to press certain 
views of his own, which he regarded as of 
the first importance. His disobedience 
was not resented; he was allowed to stay 
a short time at court; and he found an 
opportunity of paying a visit to Dojfia 
Magdalena, whom he saw for the last 
time. 

He set off, as had been before deter- 
mined, with a very small retinue. He 
himself travelled disguised as a Moorish 
slave. The journey, under these circum- 
stances, was tedious, disagreeable, and 
full of hazard. Nevertheless the adven- 
turers arrived safely at Paris, where Don 
John had the comfort of conversing confi- 
dentially with the Spanish minister, al- 
though, to the world at large, he still 
passed foraslave. Having been admitted 
tncognito to a royal ball, he there saw, and 
was Captivated by the beautiful Margaret, 
queen of Navarre, whom he was destined 
to see yet again. Arrived at Luxembourg, 
he became aware that he would have done 
better if he had repaired to his viceroyalty 
at once, instead of incurring delay by go- 
ing into Spain. For things had gone 
most unfortunately in the few days preced- 
ing his arrival, The Spanish troops, 
mutinous for want of pay, had fallen upon 
and sacked the city of Antwerp. And 
the tale of their lawlessness and ferocity 
was the first information that greeted his 
ears. 

It would require more space than we 
have left disposable to give anything like 
a clear account of the deplorable course 
of things in the Low Countries after Don 
John sbowed himself, and went through 
the forms of assuming the government. 
The sceptre had, in truth, already departed 
from his house; and the short span that 
remained to him of life was to be fretted 
away in useless negotiations, barren plans, 
and military attempts made without neces- 
Sary money or munitions. Very soon alter 
his arrival he was attacked by fever; and 
it may be said that, at that first attack, his 
health really gave way, although he was 
able to return to his duty, and to impress 
those whom he met in public by his still 
charming manners, his gaiety, and his 
accomplishments. Had he been well sup- 
plied with funds, and allowed to follow 
the dictates of his own good sense, it is 





possible that he might have retrieved mat- 
ters for Philip; but he was tied and strait- 
ened in such a way as to leave him no 
possible chance of success. Very early in 
his viceroyalty, old acquaintances, who 
saw him again, remarked how he had de- 
teriorated in appearance and spirits. His 
office lasted for a period of something less 
than two years, and it was a time of wast- 
ting, of disappointment, and of failure. 

Two or three bright spots there were 
amid the gloom of his administration. 
The gay queen of Navarre, hoping to 
make for one of her brothers some capital 
out of the troubles of the Netherlands, 
found it advisable to repair to the waters 
of Spa. She travelled in gorgeous state, 
having three horse-litters, six carriages, 
ten maids-of-honor on horseback, and a 
very large retinue of noble attendants. 
Don John met the fair traveller on her 
journey from Mons to Namur, and rode 
beside her litter, overcome by her beauty 
and fascinations. The queen was for 
grace and beauty accounted the nonpa- 
reille of Europe. Her present admirer 
was the greatest hero then alive. It was 
the chivalric dream realized of the bravest 
of the brave and the fairest of the fair. 
No doubt the youth and natural gaiety of 
the great commander then won a few 
hours of delight from his cares as the 
enchantress looked out upon him from her 
litter, “glorious in the July light, with 
its gilded pillars, crimson hangings, and 
glasses painted with forty different solar 
emblems, with their mottoes in Italian and 
Spanish.” 

He entertained “the fair mischief” for 
two or three days at Namur, with great 
magnificence, giving her banquets, a /é¢e 
cham pétre, and balls. The queen was as 
celebrated for her dancing as Don John 
himself; and when these illustrious per- 
sonages danced together, they made a 
sight for spectators to remember — 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace. 


The rose-colored days and nights were, 
however, soon over. The warrior put this 
Helen of her day on board her boat for 
Liége, looked on her beauty for the last 
time as he bade her farewell, and went 
back to the cares and the fatigues that 
were robbing him of his youth and life. 

Throughout his viceroyalty Don John 
seems to have kept up a correspondence, 
most insincere on both sides, with Queen 
Elizabeth of England. Don John, as we 
have seen, intended, if he could, to invade 
the queen’s dominions, raise her Catholic 
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subjects, and dethrone her. Elizabeth, 
who quite suspected his designs, was aid- 
ing the Netherlanders in their resistance 
to Don John’s government. Yet the cor- 
respondence breathes only good-will and 
flattery. 

At the annual sports at Louvain Don 
John appeared with his cross-bow and 
brought down the popinjay. The enrap- 
tured multitude shouted; he was pro- 
claimed king of the bowmen, and he en- 
joyed a temporary popularity during the 
holiday season. 

We shall furnish an example of the real 
ability that was in the young man if we 
extract the account of his dealing with a 
serious military revolt :— 


While he lay before Nivelle, Don John was 
called upon to suppress a mutiny. It arose 
from the old cause, long-deferred pay, and 
broke out in one of the German regiments. 
The demand of the soldiers was, immediate 
payment of arrears or leave to pillage the 
town; and the alternative was proposed to 
Don John by a deputation of the mutineers. 
He dismissed them with fair words, which 
gave them some hope of gaining one or other 
of their wishes, and then ordered the colonel, 
the Baron of Meghem, a courageous and trust- 
worthy officer, to take the companies which 
had not joined the mutiny, and some other 
troops, and occupy certain points on the roads 
leading to Antwerp and Bruxelles. The mal- 
contents, thus left isolated in their quarters, 
were soon after surrounded by an overwhelm- 
ing force of other regiments, and ordered to 
give up their arms and the names of the ring- 
leaders. The order was complied with, and 
twelve of the chief mutineers were arrested, of 
whom four, selected by lot, were condemned 
to death. Two of these were pardoned on the 
petition of the other regiments ; and of the re- 
maining two, one was also forgiven on account 
of his wounds and good service. The sedition 
was therefore quelled by the vigorous measures 
of the general, at the expense of a single vic- 
tim. 

Chiefly by the readiness and conduct of 
Prince Alexander of Parma, Don John, 
towards the end of his administration, 
gained a considerable military advantage 
over the rebel army at Gemblours. But 
it was not a success sufficient to turn the 
tide of his ill fortune or to make him cling 
to life. From time to time, during his 
employment in the Low Countries, he 
suffered from weakening attacks of fever ; 
and in the autumn of 1578 he was pros- 
trated by a recurrence of the disease, 
which proved too much for his enfeebled 
constitution to withstand. He had re- 
paired to a camp which he was construct- 
ing about a mile from Namur; and it was 
there, in an outbuilding which had been 


hastily made somewhat decent for his re- 
ception, that he underwent his last illness 
and met his end. The sad story of his 
death affords another instance of the van- 
ity of fame and greatness. Foiled, sus- 
pected at the Spanish court of disloyalty, 
unsupported by his brother, wasted in 
body, and, as one may fairly infer, broken- 
hearted, the hero of Lepanto yielded up 
his breath at the age of thirty-one, having 
in that short life attained to the very pin- 
nacle of fame, and again been reduced to 
bid willingly “ farewell, a long farewell, to 
all his greatness.” 

In the days of autumn there had gath- 
ered about hima gloom which was in truth 
the shadow of death. His letters written 
in September reveal the state of his mind. 
There is one to a nobleman at Genoa, an- 
other to his old comrade Doria, who was 
also then at Genoa, and a third to King 
Philip —all very pathetic. Indeed, we 
have it on the authority of his confessor, 
that he by this time looked upon his death 
as very near, and that he was devoting 
himself more and more to religion. In 
the last days of September he received 
the holy sacrament, and a few days after 
extreme unction. He charged the con- 
fessor to make known to his brother his 
last wishes, which had reference chiefly 
to the resting-place of his body, and to 
provision for his suite. Towards the last 
he was visited by alternate fits of pain and 
of delirium, and, while distracted in mind, 
issued orders to his captains as if he were 
in the field, found fault with what seemed 
to be going wrong, or lifted up his voice 
in shouts of victory. His mind was clear 
at the very end. After his sight failed, 
mass was celebrated in his chamber, and 
he died peacefully grasping the crucifix, 
and with the names of Mary and Jesus 
just uttered. 

The remains of the dead warrior were 
at first interred at Namur — the obsequies 
being’solemnized with much military and 
civil pomp. He had, however, before his 
death, petitioned King Philip to have his 
bones deposited by those of his imperial 
father in the Escurial, which was event- 
ually done. But the transfer of the body 
from Namur to its Spanish resting place 
was effected in a manner consistent with 
Philip’s parsimonious and occult methods 
— one which made chances, which would 
be considered extravagant even in a ro- 
mance, fall to the hero after he was dead. 
The corpse was cut in pieces at the joints, 





and placed in three leather bags — each 
| of which was carried across France at the 
| saddle-bow of a rider as part of the bag- 
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gage of his late household, the members 
of which returned home under the steward. 
Arrived near the Escurial, the parts were 
fitted together again, and consigned to the 
tomb with all the honor usually paid to 
the remains of a royal personage. He 
was one of the last paladins. A spell of 
elf-land seemed to be on him from his 
cradle to his second grave. He flourished 
for a while, and his crest mounted to the 
clouds, But the chills of adversity came 
early to his blossom; the wind blew over 
him, and he was gone. The close of his 
story, like the falling of the curtain on 
some thrilling, unsubstantial pageant, 
makes the heart ache with a sense of be- 
reavement. 

When we have considered all the char- 
acters so graphically presented in this 
history, we must certainly find that Don 
John of Austria, whatever may have been 
his faults, was worthy of much admiration. 
The age in which he lived appears to have 
been, as far as the Spanish dominions 
and connections were concerned, one of 
cruelty, selfishness, intrigue, insincerity, 
and suspicion; yet throughout he was 
loyal, single-hearted, and, where left to 
himself, truthful. For his good qualities 
he seems to have been much indebted to 
Quixada and Magdalena, as if they, de- 
voted, benevolent, honest, gracious, had 
been sent into the world specially that he 
might become more generous than other 
men. Quixada and his wife, in their ad- 
mirable qualities, are quite exceptional 
persons. That Don John was brave is a 
point not so much to be remarked on, for 
bravery was certainly by no means rare 
in his day. Venetians, Genoese, Romans, 
Spaniards, all were, in his fleet, men of 
courage and endurance. 

That Don John was quick and decided 
in matters of duty, and that he could be 
pitiful and merciful, are the traits which 
most distinguish him from his fellow-war- 
riors. And his aptitude for command 
must have been a natural gift; as a youth 
he could sway, and cause to act together, 
rugged natures, in a manner which many 
a leader cannot acquire after decades 
passed in camps and combats. At Le- 
panto, although he had at hand the expe- 
rience of the veterans Requesens and 
Santa Cruz to lean upon, if he had required 
and chosen, there was not a sign of his 
being the scion of royalty sent to win 
fame through the agency of men abler 
than himself. On the contrary, he not 
only directed his fleet as faras any com- 
mander could, but he fought his flagship 
himself, never asking or accepting advice, 


and so did his work that grim old war- 
riors were astonished at his achievements, 
Had Philip not been so pitiful a character, 
he, with such a brother under him to wield 
loyally the forces of Spain, might have 
changed the face of Europe, and perhaps 
established that rule over the Western 
world which some observers thought to 
be destined for the house of Austria. 

Besides admiring his heroism, we must 
sympathize with Don John in sentiments 
not purely heroic. It is through these, 
probably, that he touches our hearts, more 
than by his exploits. The dutiful affec- 
tion which he always rendered to his fos- 
ter-parents, and his devotion to Dofia 
Magdalena to his life’s end, will, to many 
a tender breast, make his glorious deeds 
look exceeding glorious, and will cause 
even censorious minds to tolerate his 
fame. 

The work before us, from which we have 
been endeavoring to draw out in little the 
thread of the principal character’s career, 
is in reality a history of Europe for the 
eleven years from 1567 to 1578. Events 
of the period are so varied in place and in 
character, that interest in the narrative is 
kept ever alive. The Morisco rebellion, 
the naval war with the Turks, the intrigues 
of the Italian States, the settlements of 
pirates along the north-African shores, 
the struggles caused by the Reformation 
in northern Europe, engage in succession 
the reader’s attention. He is made tosee, 
too, the difficult position of the court of 
Rome between the threatening infidels on 
the one hand and the Reformers on the 
other. No narration could be less smoth- 
ered with dryasdust inflictions; and yet 
this is full of didactic illustrations of the 
ancient life, political, military, and social, 
of those stirring times. It is remarkable 
that England in those days stood aloof 
from the politics regarding the Turk, 
which were engrossing southern Europe, 
and indeed the greater part of Europe. 
The English appear to have lost the cru- 
sading spirit by that time, and to have 
troubled themselves but little concerning 
what was doing in the Levant. Hence 
the fame of Don John of Austria was less 
celebrated in these islands than on the 
Continent; and hence, perhaps, no En- 
glishman of former times troubled himself 
to compile a history of that commander, 
It is matter of wonder that Shakespeare, 
who was so prompt to gather and to use 
the striking stories and events of the 
world, had not something interesting to 
say of such a man as Don John and such 
|a victory as Lepanto, The explanation 
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must be that we did not regard the battle 
as of much importance to us, and that we 
had but little sympathy with “the brag- 
ging Spaniard.” 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell has not 
only given us the results of careful study 
and patient judgment; he has in large 
measure supplied, and he has most copi- 
ously indicated, in his appendix, the 
sources from which the history of the 
times with which he deals is to be ob- 
tained. He has enriched his work with 
copies of portraits, of curious medals, of 
arms, and of trophies. Indeed he has 
done all that was possible to place the 
whole of his subject before his reader, and 
to save the trouble of reference and veri- 
fication. We do not think that he has so 
much presented to us new facts, or new 
views of the time of which he treats, as 
that he has raised a new and proper inter- 
est in atime which is eminently worthy 
of a student’s regard. We have heard of 
such a thing as a biographer choosing his 
subject that he might set up an idol, exe- 
cute literary fetich-rites himself, and en- 
deavor to make his readers idolaters. 
This has not been Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell’s failing. He has observed to- 
wards Don John the strictest fairness and 
impartiality, and not forgotten that he 
owed a duty to his readers as well as to 
his hero. In traversing a field so wide as 
that which his history covers, he cannot 
but have formed and expressed opinions 
of persons and events from which many 
may differ ; yet the most uncompromising 
dissentient ought to, and probably would, 
admit that he has done all in a laudable 
and equitable spirit. 

The style of the book is, in our opinion, 
happy. The.narration is lively and enter- 
taining; but the dignity and sobriety 
which become history are nowhere want- 
ing. Clearly, the matter to be told was, 
in the author’s mind, more important than 
the manner of telling; and yet the manner 
is worthy of much commendation. Some 
of the war scenes are depicted with great 
force; the description of the waters of 
Lepanto, covered with wreck after the 
great action, being very picturesque. The 
accounts of shows and pageants are all 
lively and impressive. The notices of 
the life and death of Pope Pius V. are 
attractive pieces. Whether or not, before 
this book was published, the public were 
aware how much such a work was wanted, 
certain it is that, having such a work, the 
public will consider no library complete, 
on the shelves of which “ Don John of 
Austria” has not a place. 
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BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XI. 
WITHIN the first few days, a great many 
of these conversations took place, and 
Frances gradually formed an idea to her- 


self, not, perhaps, very like reality, but 


yet an idea, of the other life from which 
her sister had come. The chief figure in 
it was “mamma,” the mother with whom 
Constance was so carelessly familiar, and 
of whom she herself knew nothing at all. 
Frances did not learn from her sister’s 
revelations to love her mother. The ef- 
fect was very different from that which, 
in such circumstances, would have taken 
place in a novel. She came to look upon 
this unknown representative of “ the par- 
ents’ side,” as Constance said, as upon a 
sort of natural opponent, one who under- 
stood but little and sympathized not at all 
with the younger, the other portion, the 
generation which was to succeed and re- 
place her. Of this fact the other girl 
never concealed her easy conviction. The 
elders for the moment had the power in 
their hands, but by-and-by their day would 
be over. There was nothing unkind or 
cruel in this certainty; it was simply the 
course of nature, which by-and-by would 
be upset by natural progress of events, 
and which in the mean time was modified 
by the other certainty, that if the young 
stood firm, the elders had no altertative 
but togive in. Altogether, it was evident 
the parents’ side was not the winning side: 
but all the same it had the power of an- 
noying the other to a very great extent, 
and exercised this power with a selfish- 
ness which was sometimes brutal. Mam- 
ma, it was evident, had not considered 
Constance at all. She had taken her 
abcut into society for her own ends, not 
for her daughter’s pleasure. She had 
formed a plan by which Constance was 
to be handed over to another proprie- 
tor without any consultation of her own 
wishes. 

The heart of Frances sank as she slowly 
identified this maternal image, so differ- 
ent from the image of fancy. She tried 
to compare it with ‘the image which she 
herself might in her turn have communi- 
cated of her father, had it been she who 
was the expositor. It frightened her to 
find, as she tried this experiment in her 
own mind, that the representation of papa 
would not have been much more satisfac- 
tory. She would have shown him as 
passing his time chiefly in his library, 
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taking very little notice of her tastes and 
wishes, settling what was to be done, 
where to go, everything that was of any 
importance in their life, without at all tak- 
ing into account what she wished. This 
she had always felt to be perfectly natu- 
ral, and she had no feeling of a grievance 
in the matter; but supposing it to be nec- 
essary to tell the story to an ignorant per- 
son, what would that ignorant person’s 
opinion be? It gave her a great shock 
to perceive that the impression produced 
would also be one of harsh authority, in- 
different, taking no note of the inclina- 
tions of those who were subject to it. 
That was how Constance would represent 
papa. It was not the case, and yet it 
would look so to one who did not know. 
Perceiving this, Frances came to feel that 
it might be natural to represent the world 
as consisting of two factions, parents and 
children, There was a certain truth in it. 
If there should happen to occur any ques- 
tion — which was impossible — between 
papa and herself, she felt sure that it 
would be very difficult for him to realize 
that she had a will of her own; and yet 
Frances was very conscious of having a 
will of her own. 

In this way she learned a great many 
things vaguely through the talk of her 
sister. She learned that balls and other 
entertainments, such as, to ber inexperi- 
enced fancy, had seemed nothing but 
pleasure, were not in reality intended, at 
least as their first object, for pleasure at 
all. Constance spoke of them as things 
to which one must go. ‘ We looked in 
for an hour,” she would say. “ Mamma 
thinks she ought to have half-a-dozen 
places to go to every evening,” with a 
tone in which there was more sense of 
injury than pleasure. Then there was the 
mysterious question of love, which was at 
once so simple and so awful a matter, on 
which there could be no doubt or ques- 
tion: that, it appeared, was quite a com- 
plicated affair, in which the lover, the 
hero, was transferred into “the man,” 
whose qualities had to be discovered and 
considered, as if he were a candidate for 
a public office. All this bewildered Fran- 
ces more than can be imagined or de- 
scribed. Her sister’s arrival, and the 
disclosures involved in it, had broken up 
to her ali the known lines of heaven and 
earth; and now that everything had set- 
tled down again, and these lines were be- 
ginning once more to be apparent, Frances 
felt that though they were wider, they 
were narrower too. She knew a great 
deal more; but knowledge only made that 
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appear hard and unyielding which had 
been elastic and infinite. The vague and 
imaginary were a great deal more lovely 
than this, which, according to her sister’s 
revelation, was the real and true. 

Another very curious experience for 
Frances occurred when Mrs. Durant and 
Mrs. Gaunt, as in duty bound, and moved 
with lively curiosity, came to call and 
make acquaintance with Mr. Waring’s 
newdaughter. Constance regarded these 
visitors with languid curiosity, only half 
rising from her chair to acknowledge her 
introduction to them, and leaving Fran- 
ces to answer the questions which they 
thought it only civil to put. Did she like 
Bordighera ? 

“O yes; well enough,” Constance re- 
plied. 

“My sister thinks the people not so 
picturesque as she expected,” said Fran- 
ces. 

“But of course she felt the delightful 
difference in the'climate?” People, Mrs. 
Durant understood, were suffering dread- 
fully from east wind in London. 

‘Ah! one doesn’t notice in town,” said 
Constance. 

“‘ My sister is not accustomed to living 
without comforts and with so little furni- 
ture. You know that makes a great dif- 
ference,” said her anxious expositor and 
apologist. 

And then there would ensue a long 
pause, which the new-comer did nothing 
at all to break, and the conversation fell 
into the ordinary discussion of who was 
at church on Sunday, how many new peo- 
ple from the hotels, and how disgraceful 
it was that some who were evidently En- 
glish should either poke into the Roman 
Catholic places or never goto church at 
all. 

“It comes to the same thing, indeed,” 
Mrs. Durant said indignantly; * for when 
they go to the native place of worship, 
they don’t understand. Even I, that have 
been so long on the Continent, I can’t fol- 
low the service.” 

“ But papa can,” said Tasie. 

“Ah, papa — papa is much more highly 
educated than | could ever pretend to be; 
and besides, he is a theologian, and knows, 
There were quite half-a-dozen people, evi- 
dently English, whom I saw with my own 
eyes Coming out of the chapel on the Ma- 
rina. Oh, don’t say anything, Tasie! 
I think, in a foreign place, where the En- 
glish have a character to keep up, it is 
quite a sin.” 

“ You know, mamma, they think nobody 
knows them,” Tasie said. 
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Mrs. Gaunt did not care so much who 
attended church; but when she found 
that Constance had, as she told the gen- 
eral, “really nothing to say for herself,” 
she too dropped into her habitual mode of 
talk. She did her best in the first place 
to elicit the opinions of Constance about 
Bordighera and the climate, about how 
she thought Mr. Waring looking, and if 
dear Frances was not far stronger than 
she used to be. But when these judicious 
inquiries failed of a response, Mrs. Gaunt 
almost turned her back upon Constance. 
“T have had a letter from Katie, my dear,” 
She said. 

“Have you indeed? I hope she is 
quite well —and the babies?” 

“Oh, the babies; they are always well. 
But poor Katie, she has been a great suf- 
ferer. 1 told you she had a touch of fe- 
ver, by last mail. Now, it is her liver. 
You are never safe from your liver in In- 
dia. She had been up to the hills, and 
there she met Douglas, who had gone to 
settle his wife and children. His wife is 
a poor little creature, always ailing; and 
their second boy But, dear me, I 
have not told you my great news. Fran- 
ces — George is coming home! He is 
coming by Brindisi and Venice, and will 
be here directly. I told him I was sure 








the other. And was it true what Con- 
stance said, that she was a humbug, that 
she was a-deceiver, because she pretended 
to care? Frances was much confused by 
this question. There was something in 
it: perhaps it was true. She faltered as 
she replied: “Do you think it is wrong 
to sympathize? It is true that I don’t 
feel all that for myself. But still it is not 
false, for I do feel it for them — in a sort 
of a way.” 

“ And that is all the society you have 
here? the clergywoman, and the old sol- 
dier. And will they expect me, too, to 
feel for them — in a sort of a way?” 

“Dear Constance,” said Frances in a 
pleading tone, “it could never be quite 
the same, you know, because you are a 
stranger, and I have known them ever 
since I was quite a little thing. They 
have all been very kind to me. They 
used to have me to tea; and Tasie would 
play with me; and Mrs. Gaunt brought 
down all her Indian curiosities to amuse 
me. Qh, you don’t know how kind they 
are. I wonder, sometimes, when I see 
all the carved ivory things, and remember 
how they*were taken out from under the 
glass shades for me, a little thing, how I 
didn’t break them, and how dear Mrs. 
Gaunt could trust me with them. And 


all my kind neighbors would be so glad | then Tasie ——” 


to see him; and it will be so nice for him 
—don’t you think—to see Italy on his 
way?” 

“Oh, very nice!” said Frances. “And 
you must be very happy, both the general 
and you.” 

“The general does not say much; but 
he is just as happyas I am. Fancy! by 
next mail! in another week!” The poor 
lady dried her eyes, and added, laughing, 
sobbing: “ Only think —in a week — my 
youngest boy!” 

* Do you mean to say,” said Constance, 
when Mrs. Gaunt was gone, “that you 
have made them believe you care? Oh, 
that is exactly like mamma. She makes 
people think she is quite happy and quite 
miserable about their affairs, when she 
does not care one little bit!) What is this 
woman’s youngest son to you?” 

** But she is 1 have been here all 
my life. I am glad that she should be 
happy,” cried Frances, suddenly placed 
upon her defence. 

When she thought of it, Mrs. Gaunt’s 
youngest boy was nothing at all to her; 
nor did she care very much whether all 








“Tasie! Whataridiculousname! But 
it suits her well enough. She must be 
forty, I should think.” 

“ Her right name is Anastasia. She is 
called after the Countess of Denrana, who 
is her godmother,” said Frances with 
great gravity. She had heard this expla- 
nation a great many times from Mrs. 
Durant, and unconsciously repeated it in 
something of the same tone. Constance 
received this with a sudden laugh, and 
clapped her hands. 

“1 didn’t know you were a mimic. 
That .is capital. Do Tasie now. I am 
sure you can; and then we shall have got 
a laugh out of them at least.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Frances, 
growing pale. “ Do you think I would 
laugh at them? When you know how 
really good they are =e 

“Oyes; 1 suppose I shall soon know,” 
said Constance, opening her mouth in a 
yawn, which Frances thought would have 
been dreadful in any one else, but which, 
somehow, was rather pretty in her. Ev- 
erything was rather pretty in her, even 





her little rudenesses and impertinences. 


the English in the hotels on the Marina“ If I stay here, of course I shall have to 
| be intimate with them, as you have been. 
; And must | take a tender interest in the 


went to church. But Mrs. Gaunt was 
interested in the one, and the Durants in 
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youngest boy? Let ussee! He will be 
a young soldier probably, as his mother is 
an old one, and as he is coming from In- 
dia. He will never have seen any one. 
He is bound to take one of us for a god- 
dess, either you or me.” 

“Constance!” cried Frances, in her 
consternation raising her voice. 

“ Well!” said her sister, “is there any- 
thing wonderful in that? We are very 
different types, and till we see the hero, 
we shall not be able to tell which he is 
likely to prefer. I see my way toa little 
diversion, if you will not be too puritani- 
cal, Fan. That never does a man any 
harm. It will rouse him up; it will give 
him something to think of. A place like 
this can’t have much amusement, even for 
a youngest boy. We shall make him enjoy 
himself. His mother will bless us. You 
know, everybody says it is part of educa- 
tion for a man.” 

Frances looked at her sister with eyes 
bewildered, somewhat horrified, full of dis- 
approval; while Constance, roused still 
more by her sister’s horror than by the 
first mischievous suggestion which had 
awakened her from her indifference, 
laughed, and woke up into full animation. 
“ We will go and return their visits,” she 
said, “and I will be sympathetic too. 
But you shall see when I take up a part I 
make much more of it than you do. I 
know who these people were who did not 
gotochurch. They were my people —the 
people | travelled with; and they shall go 
next Sunday; and Tasie’s heart shall re- 
joice. When we call, I will let them 
know that England, even at Bordighera, 
expects every man—and every woman, 
which is more to the purpose —and that 

. their absence was remarked. They will 
never be absent again, Fan. And as for 
the other interest, I shall inquire all about 
Katie’s illnesses, and secure the very last 
intelligence about the youngest boy. She 
will show me his photograph. She will 
tell me stories of how he cut his first 
tooth. I wonder,” said Constance, sud- 
denly pausing and falling back into the old 
languid tone, “whether you will take up 
my old ways, when you are with mamma.” 

“T shall never have it in my power to 
try,” said Frances. “ Mamma will never 
want me.” She was a little shy of using 
that name. 

“ Don’t you know the condition, then? 
I think you don’t half know our story. 
Papa behaved rather absurdly, but hon- 
estly too. When they separated, he set- 
tled that one of us should always be with 
her, and one of us with him. He had the 
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right to have taken us both. Men have 
more rights than women. We belong to 
him, but we don’t belong to her. I don’t 
see the reason of it, but still that is law. 
He allowed her to have one of us always. 
I dare say he thought two little things like 
what we were then would have been a bore 
to him. At all events, that is how it was 
settled. Now, it does not need much 
cleverness to see, that as I have left her, 
she will probably claim you. She will not 
let papa off anything he has promised. 
She likes a girl in the house. She will 
say: ‘Send me Frances.’ I should like 
to hide behind a door or under a table, 
and see how you get on.” 

“T am sure you must be mistaken,” said 
Frances, much disturbed; “there was 
never any question about me.” 

“No; because I was there. O yes; 
there was often question of you. Mamma 
has alittle picture of you as you were when 
you were taken away. It always hangsin 
her room; and when I had to be scolded 
she used to apostrophize you. She used 
to say: ‘That little angel would never 
have done so-and-so.’ I did, for I.was a 
little demon; so I rather hated you. She 
will send for you now; and I wonder if 
you will be a little angel still. 1 should 
like to see how you get on. But I shall 
be fully occupied here driving people to 
church, and making things pleasant for the 
old soldier’s youngest son.” 

“]T wish you would not talk so wildly,” 
said Frances. “You are laughing at me 
all the time. You think I am such a sim- 
pleton, I will believe all you say. And 
indeed, I am not clever enough to under- 
stand when you are laughing at me. All 
this is impossible. That I should take 
your place, and that you should take mine 
—oh, impossible!” cried Frances, with a 
sharper certainty than ever, as that last 
astounding idea made itself apparent: that 
Constance should order papa’s dinners 
and see after the mayonnaise, and guide 
Mariuccia — “ oh, impossible!” she cried. 

“ Nothing is impossible. You thiak I 
am not good enough to do the housekeep- 
ing for papa. I only hope you will s’ex 
tirer of the difficulties of my place, as I 
shall of yours. Be a kind girl, and write 
to me, and tell me how things go. I know 
what will happen. You will think every- 
thing is charming at first; and then 
But don’t let Markham get hold of you. 
Markham is very nice. He is capital for 
getting you out of a scrape; but still, I 
should not advise you to be guided b 
him, especially as you are papa’s child, 
and he is not fond of papa.” 
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“Please don’t say any more,” cried 
Frances. “I am not going — anywhere. 
I shall live as I have always done; but 
only more pleasantly from having — you.” 

“That is very pretty of you,” said 
Constance, turning round to look at her; 
“if you are sure you mean it, and that it 
is not only true—in asort of a way. 1 
am afraid I have been nothing but a 
bore, breaking in upon you like this. It 
would be nice if we could be together,” 
_ She added very calmly, as if, however, no 
great amount of philosophy would be nec- 
essary to reconcile her to the absence of 
her sister. ‘It would be nice; but it wil 
not be allowed. You needn’t be afraid, 
though, for I can give you a number of 
hints which will make it much easier, 
Mamma is a little —she is just a little — 
but I should think you would get on with 
her. You look so young, for one thing. 
She will begin your education over again, 
and she likes that; and then you are like 
her, which will give you a great pull. It 
is very funny to think of it; it is like a 
transformation scene; but | dare say we 
shall both get on a great deal better than 
you think. For my part, 1 never was the 
least afraid.” 

With this Constance sank into her chair 
again, and resumed the book she had been 
reading, with that perfect composure and 
indifference which filled Frances with ad- 
miration and dismay. 

It was with difficulty that Frances her- 
self kept her seat or her self-command at 
all. She had been drawing, making one 
of those innumerable sketches which 
could be made from the loggia — now of 
a peak among the mountains; now of the 
edge of foam on the blue, blue margin of 
the sea; now of an olive, now of a palm. 
Frances had a persistent conscientious 
way of besieging nature, forcing her day 
by day to render up the secret of another 
tint, another shadow. It was thus she had 
come to the insight which had made her 
father acknowledge that she was “ grow- 
ing up.” But today her hand had no 
cunning. Her pulses beat so tumultu- 
ously that her pencil shared the agitation, 
and fluttered too. She kept stiil as long 
as she could, and spoiled a piece of paper, 
which to Frances, with very little money 
to lose, was something to be thought of. 
And when she had accomplished this, and 
added to her excitement the disagreeable 
and confusing effect of failure in what she 
was doing, Frances got up abruptly and 
took refuge in the household concerns, in 
directions about the dinner and consulta- 
tions with Mariuccia, who was beginning 





to be a little jealous of the signora’s 
absorption in her new companion. “If 
the young lady is indeed your sister, it is 
natural she should have a great deal of 
your attention ; but not even for that does 
one desert one’s old friends,” Mariuccia 
said with a little offended dignity. 

Frances felt, with a sinking of the heart, 
that her sister’s arrival had been to her 
perhaps less an unmixed pleasure than to 
any of the household. But she did not 
say so. She made no exhibition of the 
trouble in her bosom, which even the con- 
sultations over the mayonnaise did not 
allay. That familiar duty indeed soothed 
her for the moment. The question was 
whether it should be made with chicken 
or fish —a very important matter. Bat 
though this did something to relieve her, 
the culinary effort did not last. To think 
of being sent away into that new world in 
which Constance had been brought up — 
to leave everything she knew —to meet 
‘*mamma,” whose name she whispered to 
herself almost trembling, feeling as if she 
took a liberty with a stranger —all this 
was bewildering, wonderful, and made her 
heart beat and her head ache. It was 
not altogether that the anticipation was 
painful. There was a flutter of excite- 
ment in it which was almost delight; but 
it was an alarmed delight, which shook 
her nerves as much as if it had been un- 
mixed terror. She could not compose 
herself into indifference, as Constance 
did, or sit quietly down to think, or re- 
sume her usual occupation in the face of 
this sudden opening out before her of the 
unforeseen and unknown. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
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AMONGST the many sagacious sayings 
of the patient and profound thinkers of 
Germany, not the least noteworthy was 
Schelling’s affirmation that the phenomena 
of instinct are some of the most important 
of all phenomena, and capable of serving 
as a very touchstone whereby the value of 
competing theories of the universe may 
be etfectually tested. His prescience has 
been justified by our experience. The 
greatest scientific event of the present 
time is the wide acceptance of the theory 
of evolution, and its use as a weapon of 
offence and defence. It is used both 
against the belief that intelligent purpose 
is, as it were, incarnate in the living 
world about us, and also in favor of a 
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merely mechanical theory of nature. Now 
it would be difficult to find a more search- 
ing test of that theory’s truth than is sup- 
plied by a careful study of instinct. The 
essence of that view of nature which is 
associated with the name of Professor 
Haeckel,* a negation of the doctrine of 
final causes and an assertion of what he 
calls “dysteleology,” that is, the doctrine 
of the purposelessness of the organs and 
organisms which people a _ purposeless 
planet, —that doctrine may be called the 
gospel of the irrationality of the universe, 
and it is a doctrine to which a proof of the 
real existence of such a thing as “ in- 
stinct” must necessarily be fatal. In- 
stinct has been definedf as a “special 
internal impulse, urging animals to the 
performance of certain actions which are 
useful to them or to their kind, but the 
use of which they do not themselves per- 
ceive, and their performance of which is 
a necessary consequence of their being 
placed in certain circumstances.” Such 
an impulse is always understood to be the 
result of sensations; actions which take 
place in response to uzfelt stimuli being 
referred, not to instinct, but to what is 
termed reflex action. In such action it is 
commonly supposed that the mechanism 
of a living body occasions a prompt re- 
sponsive muscular movement upon the 
occurrence of some unfelt stimulation of 
the nervous system. The nervous sys- 
tem, or total mass of nerve-stuff — which is 
technically called “ nerve tissue ” —in the 
body of an animal, such as a beast, bird, 
reptile, or fish, is composed of two parts or 
divisions. One of these divisions consists 
of a voluminous and continuous mass — 
the brain and spinal cord (or spinal mar- 
row), which form what is called the central 
part of the nervous system. The second 
division consists of a multitude of white 
threads or cords —the nerves, which 
form what is called the peripheral part of 
the nervous system. Of these nerves one 
set proceed forth from the central part of 
the nervous system to the different mus- 
cles, which they can cause to contract by 
a peculiar action they exert upon them, 
thus producing motion. Another set of 
nerves proceed inwards, from the skin to 
the central part of the nervous system, 

* It is often associated unfairly with the illustrious 
name of the late Mr. Darwin. His special views lend 
themselves indeed to Haeckelianism, and have been 
pressed into its service ; yet they are by no means to be 
identified therewith. As Professor Huxley has pointed 
out with his usual lucidity and force, Darwin’s theory 
can be made to accord with the most thorough-going 
teleology. 

t See Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy, vol. iii., p. 3. 
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and by their peculiar action give rise to 
various sensations, according as different 
influences or stimulations are brought to 
bear upon the skin at, or in the vicinity 
of, their peripheral extremities. Under 
ordinary circumstances, different stimula- 
tions of the surface of the body convey an 
influence inwards, which produces sensa- 
tion, and gives rise to an outwardly pro- 
ceeding influence to the muscles, resulting 
in definite and appropriate motions. 
There are cases in which responsive 
actions take place under very abnormal 
conditions — as after a rupture of part of 
a man’s spinal cord, or the removal of the 
whole brain in lower animals, such as the 
frog. A man so injured may have utterly 
lost the power of feeling any stimulation 
—pricking, cutting, or burning — of his 
legs and feet, the injury preventing the 
conveyance upwards to the brain of the 
influence necessary to ordinary sensation, 
and stopping short at the spinal cord be- 
low the point of injury. Nevertheless, 
such a man may execute movements in 
response to stimuli just as if he did feel, 
and often in an exaggerated manner. He 
will withdraw his foot if tickled with a 
feather just as if he felt the tickling, which 
he is utterly incapable of feeling. Simi- 
larly a decapitated frog will make with his 
hind legs the most appropriate movements 
to remove any irritating object applied to 
the hinder part of its body. Such action is 
termed “ reflex action,” on the supposition 
that the influence conveyed inwards by 
nerves going from the skin to the spinal 
cord is reflected back from that cord to 
the muscles by the other set of nerves 
without any intervention of sensation, 
This action of the frog may be carried to 
a very singularextreme. At the breeding 
season the male frog tightly grasps the 
female behind her arms, and to enable 
him the more securely to maintain his 
hold, a warty prominence is then devel- 
oped on the inner side of each of his 
hands. Nowif sucha male frog be taken, 
and not only decapitated, but the whole 
hinder part of the body removed also, so 
that nothing remains but the fragment 
of the trunk from which the two arms 
with their nerves proceed, and if under 
these circumstances the warty promi- 
nences be touched, the two arms will im- 
mediately close together like a spring, 
thus affording a most perfect example of 
reflex action. It has been objected by 
the late Mr. G. H. Lewes and others that 
we cannot be sure but that the spinal 
cord itself “feels.” But there is often an 
ambiguity in the use of the term “to feel.” 
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By it we ordinarily mean a “ modification 
of consciousness ;” but experiences such 
as those just adverted to, and others in 
ourselves to which I shall next advert, 
show clearly that surrounding agents may 
act upon our sense organs without the 
intervention of anything like conscious- 
ness, and yet produce effects otherwise 
similar to those which occur when they 
do arouse consciousness. Without, then, 
entering into any discussion as to whether 
**sentiency ” may or may not be attributed 
to the spinal cord, it seems evident that 
some definite term is required to denote 
such affections or modifications of living 
beings as those just referred to. Inas- 
much as they are affections of creatures 
possessing a nervous system, which is 
the essential organ of sensation, and as 
they resemble sensation in their causes 
and effects though feeling itself may be 
absent, they may be provisionally distin- 
guished as “unfelt sensations.” Such 
are some of the actions with which in- 
stinct is contrasted, because, unlike in- 
stinct, they are not carried on by the aid 
of felt sensations, the highest of such 
insentient action being reflex action. 
There are also a number of actions 
which constantly recur in ourselves, which 
more or less nearly approximate to reflex 
action. Thus the respiratory movements, 
the various muscular motions by the aid 
of which we breathe, are ordinarily per- 
formed by us without advertence, though 
we can, if we will, perform them with self- 
conscious deliberation. It is well also to 
note that when our mind is entirely 
directed upon some external object, or 
when we are almost in a state of somno- 
lent unconsciousness, we have but a vague 
feeling of our existence —a feeling result- 
ing from the unobserved synthesis of our 
sensations of all orders and degrees. This 
unintellectual sense of “self” may be 
conveniently distinguished from _ intel- 
lectual consciousness as “ consentience.” 
We may also, as everybody knows, sud- 
denly recollect sights or sounds which 
were quite unnoticed at the time we ex- 
perienced them; yet our very recollection 
of them proves that they must, neverthe- 
less, have affected our sensorium. Such 
unnoticed modifications of our sense or- 
gans may also be provisionally included 
in the category of those actions of the 
lower animals, before provisionally de- 
nominated “unfelt sensations.” It is not, 
however, with such inferior activities as 
reflex and other insentient actions that 
instinct is commonly contrasted, but with 
“reason.” Now “reasonable,” “ con- 





sciously intelligent” conduct is under- 
stood by all men to mean conduct in which 
there is a more or less wise adaptation of 
means to ends—a conscious, deliberate 
adaptation, not one due to accident only. 
No one would call an act done blindly a 
reasonable or intelligent action on the 
part of him who did it, however fortunate 
might be its result. Instinctive actions, 
then, hold a middle place between (1) 
those which are rational, or truly intelli- 
gent, and (2) those in which sensation has 
no place. Buta great variety of actions 
of different kinds occupy this interme- 
diate position, and we must next proceed 
to separate off from the others such ac- 
tions as may be deemed /ru/y instinctive. 

M. Albert Lemoine, who has written 
the best treatise * known to us on instinct 
and habit, distinguishes instinctive actions 
as those which are neither due to mechan- 
ical or chemical causes, nor to intelligence, 
experience, or will. They are actions 
which take place with a general fixity and 
precision, are generally present in all the 
individuals of each species, and can be 
perfectly performed the very first time 
their action is called for, so that they can- 
not be due to habit. Instinct, he very 
truly says, is more than a want and less 
than a desire. Instinct is a certain felt 
internal stimulus to definite actions which 
has its foundation in a certain sense of 
want, but is not a definite feeling of want 
of the particular end to be attained. Were 
that recognized, it would not be zustinct 
but desire. It is but a vague craving to 
exercise certain activities the exercise of 
which conduces to useful or needful, but 
unforeseen, ends. Instinct often sets in 
motion organs quite different from those 
which feel the prick of want, and which do 
not (experience apart) seem to have rela- 
tion with it. Hunger does not stimulate 
to action the organs of digestion which 
suffer from it, but excites the limbs and 
jaws to perform acts by which food may 
be obtained and eaten. In examining into 
instinct, we must be careful not to omit 
the consideration of it as it exists in man, 
since we can know no creature so well as 
we can, by the help of language and re- 
flection, know ourselves and our own spe- 
cies. Nevertheless, it may be well to 
begin by calling attention to certain ap- 
parently undeniable cases of instinct in 
other animals, since in them instinct is 
much more apparent and complex than in 
man, in whom it is indeed reduced to a 
minimum. It might naturally be expected 


* L’ Habitude et I’Instinct. Bailligre. Paris. 1875. 
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to be so reduced in him —if it is a power 
serving to bridge over the gulf which 
exists between such almost mechanical 
action as reflex action, and true intelli- 
gence — since in man acts of intelligence, 
or habits originated through intelligence, 
come so constantly into play. But.before 
enumerating cases of animal instinct, a 
word should be said as to one character 
which M. Lemoine attributes to instinc- 
tive action, namely, “consciousness.” 
This term is an exceedingly ambiguous 
one, as it is often referred, not only to our 
distinct intellectual perception of our own 
being and acts, but also to every state of 
feeling, however rudimentary it may be. 
I would therefore avoid the use of so 
equivocal a term, while fully admitting 
that no sensation in any animal is possi- 
ble without some subjective psychical 
state analogous to what I have before 
denominated “consentience.” Now, as 
to the lower animals: birds unquestion- 
ably possess instinctive powers. Chick- 
ens, two minutes after they have left the 
egg,* will follow with their eyes the move- 
ments of crawling insects, and peck at 
them, judging distance and direction with 
almost infallible accuracy. They will in- 
stinctively appreciate sound, readily run- 
ning towards an invisible hen hidden in a 
box, when they hear her “call.” Some 
young birds, also, have an innate, instinc- 
tive horror of the sight of a hawk and of 
the scund of its voice. Swallows, titmice, 
tomtits, and wrens, after having been con- 
fined from birth, are capable of flying 
successfully at once, when liberated, on 
Aheir wings having attained the necessary 
growth to render flight possible. The 
Duke of Argyll ¢ relates some very inter- 
esting particulars about the instincts of 
birds, especially of the water ousel, the 
merganser, and the wild duck. Even as 
to the class of beasts I find recorded: t 
“Five young polecats were found com- 
fortably embedded in dry withered grass; 
and in a side hole, of proper dimensions 
for such a larder, were forty frogs and two 
toads, all alive, but merely capable of 
sprawling a little. On examination the 
whole number, toads and all, proved to 
have been purposely and dexterously bit- 
ten through the brain.” Evidently the 
parent polecat had thus provided the 
young with food which could be kept per- 
fectly fresh, because alive, and yet was 


* As Mr. Spalding has shown. To him I am in- 
debted for the other facts about young birds given in 
the text. 

t The Unity of Nature, chap. iii. 

+ See Magazine of Natural History, vol. vi., p. 206. 
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rendered quite unable to escape. This 
singular instinct is like others which are 
yet more fully developed amongst insects 
— a class of animals the instincts of which 
are so numerous, wonderful, and notorious 
that it will be, probably, enough to refer 
to one or two examples. The female car- 
penter bee, in order to protect her eggs, 
excavates, in some piece of wood, a series 
of chambers, in special order with a view 
to a peculiar mode of exit for her young: 
but the young mother can have no con- 
scious knowledge of the series of actions 
subsequently to ensue. The female of the 
wasp, sphex, affords another well-known 
but very remarkable example of a complex 
instinct closely related to that already 
mentioned in the case of the polecat. 
The female wasp has to provide fresh, 
living animal food for her progeny, which, 
when it quits its egg, quits it in the form 
of an almost helpless grub, utterly unable 
to catch, retain, or kill an active, strug- 
gling prey. Accordingly, the mother in- 
sect has not only to provide and place 
beside her eggs suitable living prey, but 
so to treat it that it may be a helpless, 
unresisting victim. That victim may be 
a mere caterpillar, or it may be a great, 
powerful grasshopper, or even that most 
fierce, active, and rapacious of insect 
tyrants, a fell and venomous spider. 
Whichever it may be, the wasp adroitly 
stings it at the spot which induces, or in 
the several spots which induce, complete 
paralysis as to motion, let us hope as to 
sensation also. This done, the wasp en- 
tombs the helpless being with its own egg, 
and leaves it for the support of the future 
grub. Another species feeds her young 
one from time to time with fresh food, 
visiting at suitable intervals the nest she 
has made and carefully covered and con- 
cealed with earth, which she removes and 
replaces, as far as necessary, at each visit. 
If the opening be made ready for her, this, 
instead of helping her to get at her young, 
altogether puzzles her, and she no longer 
seems to recognize her young, thus show- 
ing how thoroughly “instinctive” her 
proceedings are. Other instances of in- 
stinct, such as those of the stag-beetle and 
emperor moth, I will refer to presently. 
But most wonderful, perhaps, of all are 
the instincts of social insects, such as 
bees, where there are not only males and 
females, but a large population of practi- 
cally neuter insects, the special instincts 
and peculiarities of which have of course 
to be transmitted, not directly by an ante- 
cedent set of neuter animals, but by 
females, the instincts and peculiarities of 
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which are very different from those of the | may be of the physiology of their race, 


neutral portion of their progeny. 
The instincts we have hitherto noticed, 


| they will none the less, circumstances per- 


| mitting, be surely impelled towards the 


and, I may say briefly, the instincts of | performance of very definite actions. In 
animals generally, are destined to sub- | the more refined individuals of the highest 


serve two functions, (1) the preservation | 
and, mainly, the nutrition of the indi- 
vidual, and (2) the reproduction of the 
species. Armed with the facts we have 
now noticed, let us turn to consider in- 
stinct as it displays itself in ourselves. 
As one example, there is the instinctive 
action by which an infant first sucks the 
nipple, and then swallows the thence-ex- 
tracted nourishment with which its mouth 
is filled. This action must be reckoned 
as instinctive, because it is done directly 
after birth, when there has been no time 
for learning to perform the action; it is 
one absolutely necessary for the life of 
the infant; it is an action which is definite 
and precise, similarly performed by all the 
individuals of the species, though effected 
by a very complex mechanism, and is 
effected prior to experience. Yet it is 
not as mechanical as reflex action, for not 
only sensation, but consentience, accom- 
panies the act. Thus sucking in man is 
an instinctive action, while spitting, on 
the other hand, is an art. The latter is 
not necessary to life, and the power of 
performing it is slowly acquired by expe- 
rience, as are also our powers of walking 
and feeding ourselves. But the action of 
sucking in an adult human being is of 
course not instinctive; and because the 
child learns to walk, it by no means fol- 
lows that the insect learns to fly. It is 
thus plain that actions may be instinctive 
in One animal and not in another; or at 
one period of life in the same animal and 
not at another. In a child, however, 
sucking, deglutition, inspiration, and ex- 
piration are instinctive actions, as are also 
those by which the products of excretion 
are removed from the body. The second 
class of instincts, those which ensure the 
continuance of the race, show themselves 
of course, only much later. Yet, long be- 
fore the little girl can represent to herself 
future tributes to her charms, she seeks 
to decorate her tiny body with the arts of 
infant coquetry. Still less does she look 
forward to the pains and pleasures of ma- 


ternity when she begins to caress and | 


chastise, to soothe and cherish her first 
doll, and fondly presses it to that region 
whence her future offspring will draw its 
nourishment. Again, when the lapse of a 
few years having made her a young woman 
and the boy a youth, they first feel the 


| 





races of mankind, the material, merely 
animal, consummation of sexual love is 
most certainly far from being the one 
great end distinctly looked forward to by 
each pair of lovers. Yet every incident 
of affectionate intercourse, every tender 
glance, every contact of hand or lip, infal- 
libly leads on towards the one useful end, 
indispensable to the race, which nature 
has in view. Such actions fully merit to 
be called “instinctive.” Indeed the act 
of generation is ministered to in nature 
by the most manifold, imperious, general, 
and inexplicable of all the instincts, and its 
instinctive character is the most strongly 
marked of all. It has emphatically for its 
origin a rigorously determined and pre- 
cise want, partly painful, partly pleasur- 
able — a mixture of a feeling of privation 
with a sense of power. Its end is un- 
known to the agent, or if known is dis- 
regarded, and in almost all animals it 
demands the concurrent and reciprocal 
action of two diverse organisms. If any 
one would deny that it is instinctive in 
man, I would advise him to study the sad 
phenomena connected therewith which 
may be observed in our asylums for the 
insane. 

There are other human actions which 
are sometimes reckoned as instinctive, 
such as guarding the eye against injury 
by suddenly closing the eyelids. ‘This 
action, however, appears to be an acquired 
art, though the habitual act of winking to 
keep clean the surface of the eye may be 
instinctive. Some other actions, however, 
not generally regarded as instinctive, I 
should be disposed so to regard. Such 
are the first active exercises of the senses 
of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling (the first “ looking,” the first * lis- 
tening,” etc.,) which the child performs at 
the very beginning of its learning to per- 
form them. It would seem, then, as if no 
one could deny the existence of such a 
thing as instinct, and yet it has been 


| denied, not only in recent times, but cen- 





influence of love, however ignorant they | 


turies ago. Thus Montaigne sought to 
explain instinct as but a form of intelli- 
gence, while Descartes taught that it was 
but mechanism. Condillac regarded it 
as the result of individual experience, 
and Lemarck considered it to be merely 
“habit” which had become hereditary. 
In our own day Darwin has sought to 
explain it as partly the result of accidental 
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variations of activity, which variations 
have become naturally selected, and partly 
the result of intelligent, purposive action 
which has become: habitual and inherited. 
Let us consider these attempts at explana- 
tion seriatim. First as to mechanism: 
This is an hypothesis no one at present 
entertains, 4s every one now credits ani- 
mals with sensitivity. Moreover, instincts 
are not absolutely invariable, but are modi- 
fiable according to the degree of “ intel- 
ligence” which animals possess. They 
cannot, therefore, be due merely to a 
mechanism. The attempt to explain “ in- 
stinct ” by mere “ reflex action ” is equiva- 
lent toan attempt to explain a phenomenon 
by omitting its most striking characteris- 
tic. In “reflex action” we have a sudden 
response to a stimulus, which response is 
more or less purposive as regards the 
time of its occurrence, but has no refer- 
ence to future events to occur long after 
the faintest waves of the stimulating ac- 
tion have died out. The very essence of 
“instinct,” however, zs to provide for a 
more or less distant future, often, as we 
have seen, the future of another genera- 
tion. It is essentially ¢edic, and directed 
toa future untoreseen, but generally useful, 
end. This explanation, then, is funda- 
mentally and necessarily inadequate. It 
is like an explanation of the building of a 
house, by “bricks, mortar, bricklayers, 
and hodmen,” with the omission of all 
reference to any iofluence governing their 
motions and directing them towards a 
common and predetermined end which is 
nottheirs. But though we cannot explain 
“instinct” by “reflex action,” there is 
none the less a certain obvious affinity 
between these two forms of animal activ- 
ity, and it is in part my object to point out 
the nature of this very affinity. 

Next we may pass in review the two 
hypotheses that instinct is but (1) a form 
of inteiligence, or (2) individual experi- 
ence. As to the first, I have already 
given instances of unquestionably instinc- 
tive actions performed by birds as soon as 
they quit the eggshell, and it would be but 
waste of time to argue against the view 
that the human infant is guided by intelli- 
gent purpose and conscious foresight in 
his very first acts of sucking, swallowing, 
and defecation. Actual intelligence, there- 
fore, is a radically insufficient explana- 
tion, as also, for the very same reasons, is 
Condillac’s hypothesis as to individual ex- 
perience. About “ lapsed intelligence” I 
will speak later on. Lemarck’s hypothe- 
sis, that instinct is but inherited habit, is 
one which is much more worthy of careful 
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consideration than any we have yet con- 
sidered. For it may be admitted at once 
that habits may be inherited. There are 
many instances of such inheritance in hu- 
man beings, and as regards the lower ani- 
mals, the barking of dogs may be taken 
as an instance of a habit thus perpetuated. 
In fact “habit,” when inherited, so simu- 
lates instinct, that their confusion is far 
from surprising. There is, however, this 
radical difference between them: “ habit” 
enables an agent to repeat with facility 
and precision an act which has been done 
before, but “instinct” determines with 
precision the first performance of such 
act. Referring instinct to habit but tem- 
porarily relieves the difficulty of those 
who object to instinct, by putting it a step 
back. li is impossible to believe that any 
of the progenitors of an infant of to-day 
first acquired, during his or her lifetime, 
the habit of sucking, or that the habits of 
neuter insects thus arose. But after all, 
if we could explain “instinct” by “ habit,” 
should we thereby make the phenomena 
less mysterious? “Habit” is due to an 
internal spontaneity of living things. A 
living thing no doubt requires some inter- 
nal solicitation, in order that it should 
move, but when it does move that move- 
ment is z#s owz. All living organisms 
tend to act. With them action is not only 
their nature, ’tis a want; and, within lim- 
its, their powers and energies increase 
with action, and diminish and finally per- 
ish through repose. The power of gener- 
ating any “habit” lies in the very first 
act of the kind an organism performs, and 
it is only the first act which owes noth- 
ing to habit. If such were not the case, 
an act might be performed a thousand 
times and yet not generate habit. It is 
this mysterious, internal, active tendency 
which distinguishes all living organisms 
from inorganic bodies. The latter tend 
simply to persist as they are, and have no 
relations with the past or the future. They 
have, therefore, no relations with time at 
all—for the actual present ever evades 
us. Organisms, on the other hand, which 
are permanently more or less changed, 
through habit, by every new motion and 
sensation, have their future prepared by 
their past, and thus, as it were, at every 
present moment they live both in the past 
and in the future, a mode of existence 
which attains its fullest development in 
the highest living organism, — man, the 
creature looking before and after. Thus 
those who would do away with mystery in 
nature would gain little by explaining in- 
stinct through habit, though, as we have 
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seen, the phenomena presented to us by 
the human infant and by neuter insects 
absolutely bar any such explanation. 
Moreover, the attempt to explain “ in- 
stinct” through “inheritance” is a con- 
tradiction, since “inheritance” supposes 
something already obtained, otherwise it 
could not be transmitted. So far, then, 
from “hereditary transmission” explain- 
ing “instinct,” instinct, in whatever re- 
mote ancestor it first arose, must have 
been a violation of the law of hereditary 
transmission. 

Now as to “lapsed intelligence.” This 
hypothesis assumes that a conscious, de- 
liberate, discriminating faculty must have 
once been exercised by wasps, bees, ants, 
and other much more lowly animals, in 
the performance of all those actions which 
are now instinctive. But could the adult 
female insect be supposed to foresee the 
future needs of her first progeny, often so 
totally different from her own wants? It 
would surely be too much to ask us to 
believe that she could distinctly recollect 
all her past experience as a chrysalis and 
as a grub from the moment she first quit- 
ted the egg. Can we suppose that the 
generative acts of male insects, such as 
bees, could have been due to deliberate 
and rational choice, when every such act 
is necessarily fatal to him who performs 
it? 

Nevertheless, persuaded as I am that 
“lapsed intelligence” will not explain 
“instinct” generally, I should be the last 
to deny that certain apparently instinctive 
actions may be so explained, and I fully 
admit that intelligent action in ourselves 
does tend to become practically though 
not really instinctive. It is, moreover, 
very fortunate for us that such is the case, 
as thereby we are saved great mental fric- 
tion. Our intellect has first to be labori- 
ously applied to learn what afterwards 
becomes almost automatic, as the actions 
of reading, writing, etc. Sensations and 
bodily actions having been duly kneaded 
together, the intellect becomes free to 
withdraw and apply itself to other work 
—fresh conquests of mere animality — 
leaving the organism to carry on automat- 
ically the new faculties thus acquired. 
Were it not for this power which we have 
of withdrawing our attention, our intellect 
would be absorbed and wasted in the 
merest routine work, instead of being set 
free to appropriate, and render practically 
instinctive, a continually wider and more 
important range of deliberate, purposive 


actions. We come now tothe sixth and | 


last attempt to explain instinct, namely, 


Mr. Darwin’s attempt. He has recog- 
nized the futility of seeking to explain 
many instinctive actions in any of the 
modes we have yet considered, and he 
has proposed, as before said, to explain 
such residual instinctive phenomena by 
the play of natural selection, z.¢., of the 
destructive forces of nature upon small, 
accidental abnormalities of action on the 
part of individuals of a species; such ab- 
normalities, when favorable to the exist- 
ence of the individual, being preserved 
and perpetuated by the destruction of the 
other individuals of the same species who 
adhered to their ancestral tendencies. 
But this proposed explanation is not an 
explanation of the origzx of instincts, but 
only of the changes and transformations 
of instincts already acquired. But put- 
ting back the date or modifying the form 
of the original instinct, in no way alters 
the essential nature of instinct or dimin- 
ishes its mystery. Let us look at one or 
two strong cases of instinct, and see if 
it is credible that they should be due 
to mere accidental, haphazard, minute 
changes in habits already acquired. In 
the first place, there is the wonderful in- 
stinct of the duck, which feigns to have 
an injured wing, in order to entice a dog 
away from the pursuit of her ducklings. 
Is it conceivable that such an act was first 
done by pure accident, and that the de- 
scendants of her who so acted, having 
inherited the tendency, have been alone 
selected and preserved? Again, there is 
the case of the wasp, sphex, which stings 
spiders, caterpillars, and grasshoppers ex- 
actly in the spot, or spots, where their 
nervous ganglia lie, and so _paralyzes 
them. Even the strongest advocate of 
the intelligence of insects would not af- 
firm that the mother sphex has a knowl- 
edge of the comparative anatomy of the 
nervous system of these very diversely 
formed insects. According to the doc- 
trine of natural selection, either an ances- 
tral wasp must have accidentally stung 
them each in the right places, and so our 
sphex of to-day is the naturally selected 
descendant of a line of insects which in- 
herited this lucky tendency to sting dif- 
ferent insects differently, but always in 
the exact situation of their nervous gan- 
glia; or else the young of the ancestral 
sphex originally fed on dead food, but the 
offspring of some individuals, who hap- 
pened to sting their prey so as to paralyze 
but not kill them, were better nourished, 
and so the habit grew. But the incredible 
supposition that the ancestor should acci- 
| dentally have acquired the habit of sting- 
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ing different insects differently, but always 
in the right spot, is not eliminated by the 
latter hypothesis. 

There is, again, the case of neuter in- 
sects and the highly complex instincts of 
insects living in communities, such as 
bees, ants, and termites. The Darwinian 
theory bas the great advantage of only 
needing for its support the suggestion of 
some possible utility in each case; and 
as all structures and functions in nature 
have their utility, the task is nota difficult 
one for an ingenious, patient, and accom- 
plished thinker. Yet Mr. Darwin, with all 
his ingenuity, patience, and accomplish- 
ments, has been unable to suggest a ra- 
tional explanation for the accidental origin 
of these insect communities with their mar- 
vellously complex instincts. I will confine 
myself to one more instance of a highly 
noteworthy instinct, which no one has in 
any way succeeded in explaining. The in- 
stance I refer tois that by which an animal, 
when an enemy approaches, lies quite 
quiescent and apparently helpless, an ac- 
tion often spoken of as “ shamming death.” 
To evade the force of this remarkable case 
of instinct, it has been objected that the 
disposition of the limbs adopted by insects 
which thus act, is not the same as that 
which the limbs assume when such in- 
sects are really dead, and that all species 
are not when thus acting equally quies- 
cent. The first observation, however, 
does not concern the matter really at 
issue. The remarkable thing is not that 
a helpless insect should assume the posi- 
tion of its own dead, but that such a crea- 
ture, instead of trying to escape, should 
adopt a mode of procedure utterly hopeless 
unless the enemy’s attention is thereby 
effectually eluded. It is impossible that 
this instinct could have been gradually 
gained by the elimination of all those in- 
dividuals who did not practise it, for if 
the quiescence, whether absolutely com- 
plete or not, were not sufficient at once to 
make the creature elude observation, its 
destruction would be only the more fully 
insured by such ineffectual quiescence. 
The same argument applies to birds which 
seem to feign lameness or other injury. 
Yet even if we could account for these 
cases, which as a fact are as yet entirely 
unaccounted for, it would not do away 
with the need of recognizing the real ex- 
istence and peculiar nature of instinct. 
It would not do so on account both of 
man’s highest and of man’s lowest in- 
stinctive powers. To speak first of the 
former: as instinct, such as we have hith- 
erto discovered, is the appointed bridge 
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between mere organic and intellectual ani- 
mal life, so there is in man a further 
development of instinct, peculiar to him, 
and serving to bridge over the gulf be- 
tween mere intelligent animal faculty and 
distinctly human reflective intellectual ac- 
tivity. Such special intellectual instinct 
is that which impels man to the external 
manifestation by voice or gesture of the 
mental abstractions which his intellect 
spontaneously forms, and which are not 
formed by the lower animals, which give 
no evidence of this power of abstraction. 
Language could never have been deliber- 
ately invented nor have arisen by a mere 
accidental individual variation, for vocal 
and gesture signs are essentially conven- 
tional, and require more or less compre- 
hension on the part of those to whom they 
are addressed as well as on the part of 
those who use them. Analogous consid- 
erations apply to the first beginnings of 
what cannot be reckoned as merely in- 
stinctive activities, but the origins of 
wltich must have been akin to instincts.. 
I refer to the beginnings of literature, art,. 
science, and politics, which were never. 
deliberately invented. Even men who. 
supposed they were inventing and con-- 
structing a certain new order of things. 
with full purpose and much intelligence, 
have really been all the time so dominated. 
by influences beyond their consciousness,,. 
that they really evolved something very. 
different from what they supposed or in- 
tended. The fact has been most instruc-- 
tively shown by De Tocqueville and Taine. 
with respect to the men who promoted 
and carried through the great French 
Revolution. So much, then, for man’s 
highest instinctive powers: but our argu- 
ment has no need to refer to them, for.a 
consideration of man’s lowest instinctive 
powers alone suffices to show that they 
cannot be due to “ natural selection,” even 
when aided by “ lapsed intelligence.” Can 
it be for a moment seriously maintained 
that such actions of the infant as those of 
the sucking, deglutition, and defecation, 
or the sexual instincts of later life, ever 
arose through the accidental conservation 
of haphazard variations of habit in ances- 
tral animals? If it cannot be maintained, 
as I am confident it cannot, then it is ab- 
solutely impossible successfully to.evade 
the difficulty of the existence of instinct. 
However far we may put back the begin- 
nings of instinct, the question as to its 
origin (with its subsequent modifications) 
ever returns, and indeed with increased 
importunity. How did the first sentient 
creatures obtain and swallow their food? 
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How did they first come to fecundate their 
ova or suitably to depositthem? How did 
they first effect such movements as might 
be necessary for their respiratory proc- 
esses? Wherever such phenomena first 
manifested themselves in sentient organ- 
isms, we are compelled therein to recog- 
nize the manifest presence of instinct — 
the appointed means (as before said) of 
bridging over the interval between the 
purely vegetative functions and the intel- 
ligent activities of sentient animal life. 
“ Natural selection” is manifestly impo- 
tent to account for the existence of such a 
faculty as that of “instinct.” We have al- 
ready seen that the hypothesis of “lapsed 
intelligence” is also impotent to account 
for it. Thus the most recently attempted 
explanation falls altogether to the ground. 
Nevertheless the theory of evolution ren- 
ders it necessary to assume that as new 
species of animals were from time to time 
evolved, so also were new and appropriate 
instincts. How then are we to account 
for the origin of such new instincts? 
That a certain mystery attends such origin 
cannot be denied, but a parallel mystery 
attends all other kinds of vital phenomena. 
What can be more mysterious than the 
purely organic functions of animals? 
Though not truly instinctive, they are full 
of unconscious purpose, and so are akin 
to instinct. Our nutrition is a process 
of self-generation, by which the various 
bodies which constitute our food become 
transformed into our own substance. This 
process is effected by what is called as- 
similation, by which process the ultimate 
substance, or parenchyma, of our own 
body and of the bodies transforms part of 
what is immediately external to it into 
the parenchyma itself. Again, the proc- 
ess of secretion is, as it were, parallel to 
the process of alimentation or nutrition. 
In secretion, the body extracts from the 
blood new substances (the secretions) 
which do not exist as such within it. In 
nutrition, the body extracts from the 
blood new substances (the various tissues) 
which do not exist as such within it. The 
blood is not the only source of our nutri- 
tion, since it has the power of replenish- 
ing itself. Thus the living particles which 
form the ultimate substance of our body 
exercise a certain power of choice with 
respect to the contents of the fluids which 
come in contact with them. Such particles 
are not passive bodies; they are active, 
living agents, and their action no one has 
yet really explained. Here, then, are a 
set of activities which, if duly pondered 
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ous and inexplicable in their unconscious 
teleology as any phenomena of instinct as 
ordinarily understood. But there is an- 
other class of organic vital actions which 
also seem to have a decided affinity both 
to reflex action and to instinct, though 
they are not to be regarded as actual 
instances of either of these faculties. The 
actions I refer to are those which bring 
about the repair of injuries and the repro- 
duction of lost parts. They are like reflex 
action inasmuch as they take place in 
perfect unconsciousness and without the 
will having any power over them. They 
are like instinct inasmuch as they are 
directed towards a useful and unforeseen 
end. In the process of healing and repair 
of a wounded part of the body, a fluid, 
perfectly structureless substance, is se- 
creted, or poured forth, from the parts 
about the wound. In this substance, cells 
arise and become abundant; so that the 
substance, at first structureless, becomes 
what is called cellular tissue. Then, by 
degrees, this structure transforms itself 
into vessels, tendons, nerves, bone, and 
membrane — into some or all of such 
parts — according to the circumstances of 
the case. Inacase of broken bone, the 
two broken ends of the bone soften, the 
sharp edges thus disappearing. Then a 
soft substance is secreted, and this be- 
comes at first gelatinous, often afterwards 
cartilaginous, and, finally, osseous or bony. 
But not only do these different kinds of 
substance — these distinct tissues — thus 
arise and develop themselves in this neu- 
tral or, as it is called, “ undifferentiated ” 
substance, but very complex structures, 
appropriately formed and nicely adjusted 
for the performance of complex functions, 
may also be developed. We see this in 
the production of admirably formed joints 
in parts which were at first devoid of any- 
thing of the kind. I may quote, as an 
example, the case of a railway guard, 
whose arm had been so injured that he 
had been compelled to have the elbow 
with its joint cut out, but who afterwards 
developed a new joint almost as good as 
the old one. In the uninjured condition 
the outer bone of the lower arm — the 
radius — ends above in a smooth-surfaced 
cup, which plays against part of the lower 
end of the bone of the upper arm, or 
humerus, while its side also plays against 
the side of the other bone of the lower 
arm, the ulna, with the interposition of a 
cartilaginous surface. The radius and 
ulna are united to the humerus by dense 
and strong membranes or ligaments, which 


over, will be found to be fully as mysteri-| pass between it and them, anteriorly, pos- 
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teriorly, and on each side, and are at- 
tached to projecting processes, one on 
each side of the humerus. Such was the 
condition of the parts which were removed 
by the surgeon. Nine years after the 
operation the patient died, and Mr. Syme 
had the opportunity of dissecting the arm, 
which in the mean time had served the 
poor man perfectly well, he having been 
in the habit of swinging himself by it from 
one carriage to another, while the train 
was in motion, quite as easily and se- 
curely as with the other arm. On exami- 
nation, Mr. Syme found that the amputated 
end of the radius had formed a fresh, pol- 
ished surface, and played both on the 
humerus and the ulna, a material some- 
thing like cartilage being interposed. The 
ends of the bones of the forearm were 
locked in by two processes projecting 
downwards from the humerus, and also 
strong lateral and still stronger anterior 
and posterior ligaments again bound them 
fast to the last-named bone.* It would 
be easy to bring forward a number of 
more or less similar cases. The amount 
of reproduction of lost parts which may 
take place in many of the lower animals is 
astonishing. Thus the tails of lizards, if 
broken off, will grow again, and the limbs 
of newts will be reproduced, with their 
bones, muscles, blood-vessels, and nerves. 
Even the eye and the lower jaw have been 
seen to be reproduced in the last-named 
animals. If certain worms be cut in two, 
each half will become a perfect animal, 
the head producing a new tail, and the tail 
a new head; and a worm called a zazs has 
been cut into as many as twenty-five parts 
with a like result. But the most remark- 
able animal for its power of repairing 
injuries is the fresh-water hydra, almost 
any fragment of which will, under favor- 
able circumstances, grow into a new and 
entire fresh animal. It is alsoa notorious 
and very noteworthy fact that, in both man 
and the lower animals, the processes of 
repair take place the more readily the 
younger the age of the injured individual 
may be. But these unconscious but prac- 
tically teleological processes of repair, are 
often preceded by actions which every one 
would call instinctive. 

There is yet another class of organic 
vital actions to which I must advert, which 


are at once utterly unconscious, while the | 


fact that they are directed to a distinct, 
end is indisputable; in fact they are pur- 


posive in the very highest degree that any | processes. 





unconscious actions can be purposive. 
They are the actions of true reproduction, 
and they come before us naturally here, 
since a consideration of the process of 
remedial reproduction in the individual, 
naturally leads us on to the consideration 
of the reproduction of the species itself. In 
the cases of the frog and the butterfly, 
every one knows that the creature which 
comes forth from the egg is very different 
from the parent. Animals, in fact, mostly 
attain their adult condition by passing 
through a series of developmental 
changes; only asa rule that series is not 
abruptly interrupted by plainly marked 
pauses, as itis in the frog and butterfly, 
and, therefore, such changes, instead of 
being obvious, are only to be detected 
with difficulty and through patient re- 
search. Almost every animal thus goes 
through a series of very remarkable 
changes during its individual process of 
development, or, as it is called, during its 
“ontogeny.” This process, in its perfect 
unconsciousness, is like reflex action, but 
it is far more wonderful, since in the ear- 
liest stages even nerve tissue is absent 
and has itself to be formed. In the accu- 
racy of its direction towards a useful end, 
it is the very counterpart of the most de- 
veloped instinct; nor, if the impulses by 
which adult individuals are led to seek 
and to perform those processes which give 
rise to the embryo are to be called in- 
stinctive, is it easy to see how the analog- 
ical use of the term “ instinctive ” can be 
refused to that impulse by which each de- 
veloping embryo is led to go through those 
processes which give rise to the adult. 
The action of each organism during its 
individual development may be compared, 
and has evidently much affinity with, the 
processes of nutrition and the repair and 
reproduction of parts lost through some 
injury. These processes of nutrition and 
repair have also evidently a close relation 
to reflex action, and reflex action has also 
a close affinity to instinctive action. In- 
stead, however, of explaining “instinct ” 
by “reflex action,” I would rather explain 
reflex action, processes of nutrition, proc- 
esses of repair, processes of individual 
development, by instinct—using this 
term in a wide analogical sense. For we 
know the wonderful action and nature of 
instinct as it exists in our own human ac- 
| tivity, standing, as it were, at the head of 
| the various unconsciously intelligent vital 
These processes seem to me 
to be all diverse manifestations of what is 


* See Mr Timothy Holmes’s ‘ System of Surgery,” fundamentally one kind of activity. Of 


3rd edit., vol. iii., p. 746. 


| these manifestations, instinctive action is 
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the best type, because by it we can, to a 
certain extent, understand the others, 
whereas none of the others enable us to 
understand instinct. 

St. GEORGE MIVART. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WuaAT precisely 4ad taken place at San 
Francesco in Deserto? That was what 
Lady Frances desired, but apparently was 
not destined, to learn. So far from be- 
coming more approachable, the colonel, in 
the days that immediately followed their 
expedition to that shrine, was less visible, 
less companionable than ever. It seemed 
to her as if he had registered a vow never 
to be in the house; or if for a short while 
they were together, the servants or some 
one else happened to be always present to 
hinder them from being séte-d-téte — they 
who hitherto had been almost always ¢é¢e- 
4 téte. That this attitude of his wasa real 
and a very great grief to her, there was no 
possibility of concealing from herself. 
Her brother’s friendship counted for so 
much, so very, very much in her life. 
Take it away and what remained to her? 
She had no other intimate friendship, not 
even in her own family. Her father and 
Hal—they had aiways been the two— 
her two, — and now there was only one of 
them left. 

It is true that there are subjects which 
a man may fairly decline to discuss even 
with the tenderest and most devoted of 
sisters; rebuffs which smart, hurting alike 
to the pride and the temper. Still she 
had been trusted before now even with 
such things as these, and might have been 
again. She did not choose, however, to 
force his confidence. If he had anything 
to tell her she was always there, he knew 
that. If not, well, she must learn to do 
without his confidence. She tried hard 
to feel some regret for what seemed to her 
his evident disappointment; but this was 
more than even her sisterly heroism was 
equalto. If she refrained from rejoicing, 
jit was as much as she could honestly 
achieve. 

At last there came an evening when the 
colonel apparently had no engagements, 
or if he had, he did not seem disposed to 
keep them. He came into the sitting- 
room where his sister was sitting with a 
book in her bands, and strolled up and 
down for a while with his hands in his 





pockets, whistling faintly, and moving his 
elbows up and down in accompaniment to 
his tune. It almost seemed to her that he 
was a little nervous, as if he were trying 
to wind his courage up to the point of 
saying something — something which did 
not come at all easily. 

At last he came to a halt before her. 

“ Well, Fan!” 

She looked up, wondering rather what 
he was going to say, and let her book fall 
upon her lap. 

“I’ve — er — something to tell you. I 
don’t know quite how you'll feel about it. 
I’m not even very sure how I feel about it 
myself. Still you’ve got to know it.” 

She still remained silent, puzzled, won- 
dering. Her impression, ever since the 
day at San Francesco, had been that her 
brother had not anything to tell her; that 
whatever expectations he had cherished, 
whatever hopes may have been held out 
to him, had come to a collapse there; 
that, excepting in the way of sisterly con- 
dolence, which, apparently, was not ac- 
ceptable, there was nothing for her to 
hear or tosay. Now, however, it appeared 
there was. She waited for him to speak. 

“I’m engaged to be married, Fan.” 

Poor Lady Frances! Her heart gavea 
cruel bound! A week ago she was pre- 
pared to hear this, and would have re- 
ceived it, if not without emotion, at least 
with composure. Now it came upon her 
with all the cruelty, with all the bitterness, 
of asurprise. Surely, surely everything 
had tended latterly to show that he was 
not going to be married —rather the con- 
trary; that all that had come to anend a 
week ago. Since he was, however, there 
could be no question at all in her mind 
as to the person, and she tried, therefore, 
to summon the desired cordiality to her 
lips. 

“Well, dear, you will have a beautiful 
wife, at any rate,” she said, with a violent, 
almost an heroic effort. 

The colonel got red up to the very roots 
of his hair, and down to the very roots of 
his beard. “ A beautiful wife!’ he gasped, 
in the tone of a man who has been gratui- 
tously insulted. “What the—what on 
earth do you mean by that, Frances?” 

His sister opened her eyes in astonish- 
ment. ‘Surely yes; beautiful!” she an- 
swered. “ There are limits to the possi- 


bilities. even of feminine detraction,” she 
went on, smiling rather wanly, “and I 
don’t see how any one, even a desperately 
jealous sister, could deny that Mrs. Mark- 
ham is a beautiful woman. 
pect me to do so?” 


Did you ex- 
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~ But I’m not going to marry Mrs. Mark- 
ham, as it happens,” he retorted angrily. 

“ Not — going — to — marry — Mrs. — 
Markham!” This time Lady Frances 
got up —sprang up, rather — to her feet, 
then sat down again from sheer helpless 
bewilderment. ‘/Vo¢ going to marry Mrs. 
Markham!” she repeated, in a tone of 
abject astonishment. ‘“ Who then, Hal, 
are you going to marry?” 

“I’m going —at least I’m engaged — 
to — to —to — to Madame Facchino.” 

“To Madame Facchino!” 

She could only repeat his words and sit 
there, open-mouthed, helpless, mute. Had 
he said that he was engaged to be married 
to the Princess Vasarhely, or to Madame 
Bauche, her astonishment at the moment 
could hardly have been greater. To have 
all one’s expectations, all one’s apprehen- 
sions fixed upon one quarter, and then to 
receive a perfectly stunning knock-down 
blow from an opposite one! —it seemed 
to her for a moment as if everything were 
reeling and swimming around her. 

“Yes, I thought you’d be a bit aston- 
ished!” the colonel said, not without a 
certain satisfaction in that astonishment. 
“To tell you the truth, I’m a little aston- 
ished myself; I haven’t got used to it, I 
suppose,” he added ingenuously. 

“But when? —how— how long has 
this been settled?” she said, recovering 
her voice at last with a violent effort. 
“It’s not long since ” — she stopped short 
— “since you seemed bent upon marrying 
another woman,” she would have said, if 
she could have brought her lips to utter 
what would have sounded so like a taunt. 

“Oh, not long — not above a week,” he 
responded easily, yet with a certain undis- 
guisable embarrassment. 

* And is it—is it absolutely settled ?” 

“Settled? Do you mean, can it be 
broken off? Well, I suppose it could, if 
you got her to see it in that light, which 
I don’t suppose you could. You wouldn’t 
propose wy being the first to suggest it, 
would you? I thought you were one that 
had a prejudice in favor of one’s keeping 
one’s word ” — the colonel was evidently 
trying to work himself up into a conven- 
ient condition of indignation, 

“No, Hal, of course not—not if your 
word is promised,” she replied despon- 
dently. 

“Oh, it’s promised fast enough. She 
wants to come and see you, to talk it all 
over with you, only she said I was to 
break it to you first. I believe she has 
rather an idea that you’d be against it — 
that you’d think she wasn’t good enough 





— no money or anything of that sort, you 
know ; and — well, perhaps, not exactly a 
Vere de Vere either — not that anybody 
thinks of that sort of thing nowadays. 
Look at old Skelmersgrass married his 
own cook the other day, and lots of young 
fellows have done worse, ever so much 
worse. No one can say that I’ve done 
anything of that sort, can they?” 

His sister simply looked at him won- 
dering, her whole soul swallowed up for 
the moment in her wonder. Was he talk- 
ing like this from pure bravado? Or was 
it— could it be that it really was the way 
in which he looked at the matter, —that 
it affected him no more, no deeper than 
that ? 

“T suppose it was settled that day you 
came back in the steamboat?” she said at 
last — “the day, I mean, that we were all 
at San Francesco?” 

“Yes, that was it—coming back from 
San Francesco.” The colonel took a turn 
or two about the room, putting up his 
hand from time to time to his beard, and 
tugging at it slightly. “But if you ask 
me how it did get settled, I'll be hanged 
if I can tell you, Fan! I was rather— 
rather in the dumps, and she was — well, 
awfully nice, you know — no woman could 
be more so; and_I couldn’t help saying 
how much pleasanter she was as a com- 
panion than people who thought ever so 
much more of themselves—just as I 
might to you, you know; and I didn’t 
know how it was, but all of a sudden I 
found that she thought I meant — well, 
more than I did mean; that I —that I 
wanted her to stick by me always —to be 
my wife, in short. And— well, it struck 
me at. the same time, that perhaps I 
couldn’t er —under the circustances, you 
know, do better. It would show—I 
mean — it would — well, it wouldn’t be a 
bad sort of arrangement. Anyhow, I 
didn’t say anything at once, and then — 
well, of course, it was too late then. I 
couldn’t back out of it, could I1?—not 
honorably, you know. And it would have 
been impossible, too, to make her under- 
stand—not but what she’s an uncom- 
monly sharp little woman, all the same, 
mind you!” 

Lady Frances gave an inward groan. 
So that was the way of it, was it ?— that 
was the way! How extraordinary! how 
incredible! how utterly inconceivable! 
Certainly to rush into matrimony with one 
woman because you happen to have just 
been refused by another, if not, as we 
know, a very unusual performance, is one 
which seldom fails to impress the by- 
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standers with the strongest sense of the 
innate illogicality of things. Because one 
woman —rich, perhaps, and beautiful, 
with a dozen good gifts at command — de- 
clines to have you, to straightway rush 
and offer yourself to another, who has 
none of these merits ; who is the very an- 
tipodes of everything you have hitherto 
supposed yourself to admire, — surely the 
thing would be incredible, but that we see 
it done, and done, moreover, with a fair 
share of impunity, pretty nearly every day 
of our lives. 

The colonel, meanwhile, was evidently 
feeling that his explanation had gone off 
considerably better than could have been 
expected. He was quite at his ease again, 
and ready to expatiate upon the minor 
results of his sudden resolution. 

“Of course we shan’t be particularly 
brilliantly off,” he observed cheerfully. 
“T’ve told her so, and she quite under- 
stands it. In fact, 1 think she imagines 
that we shall be quite rich, with what I’ve 
got, according to ber standard. People 
have such different ideas, you know.” 

“Whatever I have is yours, Hal. I 
hope you know that,” his sister said 
drearily. ‘“ We’ve never divided yet, but 
of course we must now. Everything will 
have to be different now.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to rob you, Fan, 
whatever happens, you may be sure of 
that,” the colonel answered decidedly. 

“It’s no question of robbing, dear. 
The money was left to me for us both, and 
as we’re not going to be any longer to- 
gether, of course it must be divided. 
What should I do with it all? It would 
only be a burden. You may be sure that 
was what my father meant.” 

“I can’t say that I’ve ever seen it in 
that light,” her brother answered, less 
positively, however, than he had spoken 
last. ‘“ Anyhow we'll not be so very badly 
off when one comes to think of it — not 
according to the notions people get when 
they live abroad. Besides, I expect she’s 
a wonderful manager, Madame Facchino, 
I mean; she’s bound to be, living the way 
she has. The fact is, Fan,” he went on 
confidentially, “if a man zs to marry — 
and I suppose most men are bound to 
drop into it sooner or later—I am not 
sure that it isn’t about the wisest thing to 
do — well, the sort of thing I’m doing. 
Of course looks and money are capital 
things; but 1’m not sure that a cheery 
little woman who knows what’s what, and 
bas never been used to extravagance, isn’t 
about the best sort of a wife for a man in 





being on your P’s and Q’s with your wife; 
making up to her and flattering her, and 
all that. I expect, too, that a woman 
that’s brought you a fortune, is awfully 
apt to throw it in your teeth if you chance 
to fall out. I don’t mean that every 
woman would — you wouldn’t of course, 
Fan, not if you married a costermonger; 
but I imagine they do as a rule—I’m 
pretty sure / should if I was a woman. 
And it must put a fellow in a most deuced- 
ly awkward position. For my own part 
I’d rather have half the money and be 
master in my own house. Doesn’t it 
strike you so?” 

Well, no, it did not exactly strike her 
so, but she let him talk on and on without 
interruption. It was not difficult to see 
what all this effusiveness meant. Having 
fallen, slipped rather, stumbled from pure 
inadvertence into this quandary, he was 
trying to persuade himself that he had 
done it with his eyes perfectly wide open; 
that it was a deliberately planned, clearly 
foreseen intention from the beginning; 
not very prudent perhaps, liable to be 
stigmatized as foolish by people who saw 
no further than the surface, but in reality 
a thoroughly well thought out decision. 
Thought out! when ten minutes before- 
hand he had evidently, from his own ac- 
count, had no more perception of what 
was in store for him than the babe un- 
born! ; 

The strangeness did not seem to her 
very much less, after her new relative 
elect had been to see her, which she duly 
did upon the very next day. She came in 
with a rush and a bustle, visibly crackling 
and rippling all over with elation and sat- 
isfaction, her ugly, lively little face more 
like that of an intelligent marmoset than 
ever —a marmoset in this case which had 
found a nut. She had got on a new dress 
—a very smart one—and there were 
other indications that the years of the 
lean ‘kine were at an end, and an era of 
prosperity felt to be inaugurated. 

Despite her own trouble, Lady Frances 
could hardly help being amused and half 
mollified at sight of the other’s supera- 
bounding and utterly irrepressible satis- 
faction. Heaven knows, she said to her- 
self, she did not grudge the little woman 
any of her prospective joys, if only, only 
they could have been bought at a little, a 
very little, less costly rate; if any one but 
Hal, her own Hal, could have been the 
medium for providing them. She tried 
to be cordial, but the effort, it must be 


owned, was a failure. Her trouble was 


the long run. It’s fagging work always | too fresh, too terribly real for conceal- 
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ment. Conversation fell dead; the colo- 
nel, prudent man! kept away; even Ma- 
dame Facchino’s matchless powers were 
not equal to the strain. When she got 
up to take her leave, though the words on 
the other’s lips were kindness itself, the 
trouble legible in her eyes, in her whole 
face, was too tragically manifest to be 
overlooked, and she found herself creep- 
ing out of the room almost like one who 
has been detected in some piece of petty 
larceny. 

So the days wenton. The engagement 
was not formally announced, but every- 
body in Venice knew about it more or 
less, and much wit was expended over the 
event. The indirect cause of it had mean- 
time left Venice, and was holding her 
court elsewhere. Another member of 
that court — some people said two—had 
in the interim put his fate to the touch 
and had sustained the same fall. It was 
a way she had —so all who knew her de- 
clared. Each of the men who surrounded 
her believed that he himself was the 
chosen and favored one, that he had re- 
ceived unmistakable marks of encourage- 
ment until his hour of disillusion came, 
and as her manner was outwardly equally 
little encouraging to all, her victims had 
not even the poor satisfaction of claiming 
sympathy in their discomfiture. The 
colonel made no allusion whatsoever to 
his—in fact, so far as his sister was 
aware, never mentioned Mrs. Markham’s 
name at all. It was as if a sponge had 
been passed over the whole episode, and 
no traces whatsoever of it remained. Its 
indirect effects, on the other hand, were 
sufficiently permanent, although, after her 
first visit, Madame Facchino seldom came 
to the house. Neither, so far as his sis- 
ter could observe, did the colonel spend 
much time with his fancée, though, when 
they happened to be together, she kept 
him amused and in good-humor as much 
as ever. At other times he was restless, 
visibly uncomfortable and uneasy. His 
first self-satisfactions, it was clear, had 
evaporated; he no longer neglected her 
own society, if that were any comfort — 
on the contrary, would come a dozen times 
in the day into the room where she was 
sitting, wandering about, uttering some 
trivial remark, and then walking out again. 
Sometimes she caught his eye fixed in- 
tently, for minutes at a time, upon her 
own, as if there was something, some 
comfort which he was anxious, if possible, 
to extract out of them—something he 
wanted her to say or to do, she did not 
know what. It worried much more than 





it gratified her, seeing that there was ob- 
viouSly nothing that she could say or do 
that would have the smallest effect. Was 
not everything done, settled, finished ? 

“* You — you think, I suppose, Fan, that 
I’ve been in—er—rather too great a 
hurry about all this, don’t you?” he said 
abruptly one afternoon when they had 
been sitting for nearly an hour upon the 
balcony, he smoking, she laboriously tell- 
ing up the columns of an account-book 
which had somehow got wrong. She 
would not go half-way to meet him, so 
merely laid down the account-book upon 
her knee, and waited with an interroga- 
tive glance for him to speak. “About 
this engagement of mine, 1 mean, of 
course,” he added impatiently. ‘ What 
else should I mean?” 

“JT don’t know, dear. How can I tell? 
You are the best judge as to whether you 
have or not,” she said dispiritedly. Then 
as he was beginning again — “ Oh, don’t 
speak to me, Hal; don’t ask me about it; 
don’t talk of it at all!’? she suddenly burst 
out, with a gesture which sent the account- 
book flying off her knee on to the floor, 
“ How can I tell? how can I judge fairly, 
or honestly, or rightly? How can a wom- 
an be trusted in such a matter, when it is 
her life, her home, her whole heart, her 
very existence — everything she cares for 
—that is at stake? Let me be at peace. 
Don’t ask me. Do what you choose — 
whatever you think right, whatever you 
think will be for your own happiness, your 
own comfort — only, for pity’s sake — for 
the sake of all the years we have spent 
together — don’t ask me/” 

The colonel was so utterly taken aback 
at her vehemence, that he literally turned 
pale. An outburst of temper from his 
sister Frances was a thing unheard of — 
a thing absolutely portentous — phenom- 
enal! Somehow or other, he had hardly 
realized all that his marriage meant for 
her. Had she been poor, it would prob- 
ably have presented itself to him in clearer 
colors, but as it was, it really did not seem 
to him as if it made such very great odds. 
If she didn’t care to go on living with him 
after he was married, as very possibly she 
mightn’t, she could live anywhere she 
liked, and in whatever manner she pre- 
ferred — stay in Venice, go elsewhere, do 
anything, in short, seeing that she had 
never even professed to be a dependent 
woman. Of course she was very fond of 
him, he knew that well enough. He was 
very fond of her, impossible to be more 
so; no man had ever had a better sister. 
Still a sister naturally was a sister, — and 
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nobody in their senses ever expected ar- 
rangements of that kind to be absolutely 
binding and eternal. 

“]T suppose I couldn’t very well get out 
of it now, eh, Fan?—could 1? It would 
be rather — well, awkward, wouldn’t it?” 
he said, in a somewhat quavering voice. 

“1 don’t know, Hal, —don’t ask me; 
I tell you I have nothing to do with it. 
Get out of it? Of course you can’t get 
out of it zow,; how could you?” she an- 
swered, all in a breath, and in a tone bor- 
dering closely upon ferocity. “ Forgive 
me, dear, for being horribly cross,” she 
added, a minute later, stooping and pick- 
ing up the unfortunate account-book. 
“ But there’s no use in my pretending that 
I can reconcile myself to it — now or ever. 
I don’t wish her any harm, but I grudge, 
grudge, grudge you to her. If I were 
your wife twenty thousand times over, I 
couldn’t grudge you more. What have I 
besides you? Whoelse in the wide world 
to care for but you? A wife! talk to me 
of a wife! How many wives are there, I 
should like to know, who have had forty 
years’ companionship of their husbands ? 
Of course | don’t expect for a single mo- 
ment that you should feel as I do. It 
would be impossible, unnatural; perhaps 
it is unnatural even that I should feel so; 
but as | do, for God's sake don’t try to 
make me pretend that I am satisfied, when 
I am not /” 

She got away to her own room after this 
second outburst, and threw herself down 
into a chair, hiding her head against the 
back of it. It did seem toher too hard — 
too utterly cruel! If he had loved her — 
this other woman — it seemed to her that 
it would have been so much easier to bear. 
Love the mighty makes its own laws, and 
all the older, simpler, homelier ties neces- 
sarily go down before it as the weaker 
goes down before the stronger. But there 
was no question of anything of the sort 
here; no pretence or suggestion even of 
love, any more than there was of advan- 
tage, suitability — anything, in short, at 
all! 

Her home was broken up, her life left 
desolate, the comely order of the days all 
put out, and all for what? For a nothing, 
through a mistake, in a moment of aberra- 
tion. A single sting of disappointed van- 
ity which craved solace, two foolish words, 
and achain was forged in a moment, which 
honor forbade to be broken ever and ever 
again! But did honor absolutely forbid 
it? that was the question. Why should 
such a foolish, such an utterly unreason- 
able bond, made in a moment of aberra- 


tion, of heedlessness, fraught with such 
incalculable consequences, for him, for 
her, for all of them — why should it, she 
asked herself, be regarded as sacred? 
Her brother, she could see well enough, 
was far from being satisfied with the wis- 
dom of his own proceedings. If for a 
while, for a few moments, it had seemed 
to him a sort of necessity —a spirited re- 
joinder upon his part to the shabby trick 
which had been played upon him by for- 
tune —soberer reflection had convinced 
him that it was not perhaps such a very 
brilliant repartee after all. He shrank pal- 
pably from announcing his engagement 
—from facing the comments with which, 
tacitly, at all events, it would have been 
certain to have been received —and had 
even exacted a promise from Madame 
Facchino that for the present she would 
refrain from publicly proclaiming it. 
Should he decide to relinquish this ridic- 
ulous engagement, and should his sister 
support him in so doing, who could se- 
riously gainsay them? Madame Facchino, 
it is true, might rave and storm, might 
declare herself the worst used of women, 
but what serious injury would that do 
them? The inappropriateness was too 
manifest, too obvious — it flew to meet 
the eyes. What sort of a wife was this 
for a Mowbray —this ugly, grimacing, 
little, green-eyed woman, with her dour- 
geoise traditions, her Bohemian manners, 
her hundred and one shifts to get on, and 
to make ends meet? 

There was no harm in her— Lady 
Frances was anxious to be just—so far 
as she could see or learn there was noth- 
ing against her excepting her intense com- 
monness. From the ends of her finger- 
tips to the very bottom of her soul she 
was radically and incurably common — in 
her tastes, in her aspirations, in her very 
good-nature. A little, ugly, flippant, jo- 
cose, good-natured vulgarian! And ¢his 
was the woman that Hal had engaged him- 
self to marry! No; it could not, should 
not be. She herself would face the mat- 
ter out; she would have the courage of 
her opinions, take the helm in hand, and 
bear the whole weight of the responsibil- 
ity, and, if need be, of the blame too, as 
she had done a hundred times before. 
What all her life long had she done but 
put herself in the breach? and when had 
she ever had a better reason for doing so 
than now? And then like a ghost, a thing 





of the night, impalpable, intangible, arose 
| a pale spectre — the spectre of honor, her 
| honor, his honor. His word was pledged 
|—as surely, as irrevocably pledged as 
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though this woman had been the young- 
est, most beautiful, tenderest of her sex, 
— perhaps more so, seeing that the greater 
the temptation, the greater obviously the 
obligation to abide by his spoken word, or 
if not spoken even, then implied at any 
rate, and accepted. Women are not pop- 
ularly supposed to have any very exalted 
standard of honor in such matters; but if 
so, then in this respect, as in most others, 
Lady Frances differed from the great 
majority of her sex. With ber it was 
a religion, a fetish to which she would 
cheerfully have sacrificed herself and any 
one belonging to her. Better anything 
else, better a hundred times that she 
should be miserable, better even that Hal 
should be miserable; better anything and 
everything should happen, rather than 
that any hint of such a stain should visit 
their escutcheon. She would have cut 
off her own right hand before she put it 
to any such work; and without her aid, 
morally and physically unsustained by her, 
she felt absolutely certain he would never, 
never achieve his own deliverance. She 
knew him too well. 

Meanwhile the days were passing 
steadily on, each with its invisible rivet 
rendering it more and more impossible to 
do anything at all. Gradually, very grad- 
ually, Lady Frances made up her mind. 
The thing, she told herself again, was 
done, was irrevocable; and there is a great 
deal of dreary satisfaction in a sense of 
the utterly irrevocable. If her home was 
doomed, well then, it was doomed, and she 
was not going to make more fuss about 
the matter than could be helped. What 
right, after all, had she to do so? Was 
she the first sister that had been left alone 
when her brother made up his mind to 
marry? Was it not, on the contrary, the 
invariable end to such arrangements as 
theirs, the sting which lay at the root of all 
such temporary unions? Happily she 
had a good deal to do too, and that helped 
to fill up her thoughts andthe days. They 
were giving up their apartment, had al- 
ready given notice to that effect to its 
owner. Its bigness had always been a 
fault, and under these changed circum- 
stances, was of course more of a fault 
than ever. What the colonel’s future 
plans would be remained to be seen, but 
his sister had quite made up her mind 
that she at least was not going to live on 
in Venice. Further than this she did not 
see her way. The world was all before 
her where to choose, but it cannot be said 
that she found any particular elation from 
that prospect. 
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Madame Facchino was also leaving; 
she was going, she said, to pay some visits 
to her relations in Belgium, and would 
then adjourn to England to meet her 
fiancé, and make the acquaintance of his 
relations. Everything was being taken 
down, put into big boxes, and corded up 
ready to be sent for whenever their desti- 
mation was decided upon. The familiar 
rooms already wore an air of dismantled 
misery; the trail of the despoiler had 
passed over them all, and the sooner they 
were away now, Lady Frances felt, the 
better. 

A few mornings before their final de- 
parture she happened to awake early, just 
as the first glow of dawn was beginningto 
play over the convolutions of the canal. 
She found it impossible to get to sleep 
again, so put on a dressing-gown, and 
went out upon the balcony, which commu- 
nicated both with her own bedroom and 
the sitting-room. The weather within the 
last few days had become hot, and al- 
ready, early as it was, the air which came 
to meet her was almost like the breath of 
a greenhouse. Venice looked like a city 
created for delight, but left vacant. Up 
and down in all the sinuous silvery 
reaches of the canal, not a sound; in all 
the shut or open multitudes of windows 
not a face, not a sign of life. Only down 
at the /vaghetto, a man sat sleepily up in 
a gondola, and rubbed his eyes wearily 
for a moment before rolling heavily back 
again, face downwards, upon the cush- 
ions. 

Lady Frances drew a camp-stool to- 
wards her, and sat down, leaning her 
elbows upon the stone balustrade, and 
looking out towards the satiny clearness 
of the lagune. A big India-bound steam- 
er, lying nearly opposite the Piazetta, be- 
gan to show some signs of life, puffing 
out volumes of smoke into the unsullied 
air. A couple of gondolas, filled with 
men, put out presently towards it, their 
long, thin forms, with the line of crowded 
heads above, suggesting the fantastic no- 
tion of a crew of South Sea Islanders 
bent upon a war-track. So still was it 
that the falling of a couple of planks upon 
the deck of a barge half a mile away 
sounded quite loud and reverberating in 
the silence. Suddenly, with a great whir- 
ring of wings, a detachment of the doves 
of St. Mark’s swept by, alighting upon the 
campo, and beginning to search about for . 
bread-crumbs underneath the windows, 
the newly risen sun shining upon their 
brilliant neck-feathers. Lady Frances put 





her head suddenly down upon the balus- 
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trade and sobbed aloud. A great yearn- 
ing love for Venice rose, brimmed over, 
and seemed to flood her heart — for Ven- 
ice itself, apart from all whom it con- 
tained, and even all that it suggested. 
Never until now that she was leaving it 
had she realized how completely it had 
wound itself round her heartstrings; not 
like a place at all, — a town —a mere ag- 
gregation of bricks and mortar, — but like 
a living thing —a sister; something that 
it was like a tearing asunder of the very 
heart within her to think that she might 
never see again. She let her head lie 
along the unresponsive length of the bal- 
ustrade, and sobbed like a child that has 
been robbed of its home. 

She was roused by a sound not far off; 
a sound of something moving in the next 
room but one, which was that occupied 
by the colonel — the dull jerking scrape of 
something moderately heavy being pulled 
over the tiled floor, What could it be? 
she wondered. It was unlike Hal to be 
astir so early; neither was it his valet’s 
custom to invade his master’s chambers 
thus prematurely. Presently the sound 
ceased, and the next moment there was a 
movement of the boards under her feet, 
and leaning a little forward, she saw that 
the colonel himself was standing at his 
doorway, which opened like her own upon 
the balcony. 

He was dressed, but instead of his coat, 
had pulled on the famous red-and-brown 
dressing-gown, which figured in the first 
scene of this little history, and over which 
the wealth of his auburn beard spread 
itself with its wonted luxuriance. If the 
beard and the dressing-gown were the 
same, the expression of their wearer was 
widely different from what it was upon 
that placid and cheerful occasion. The 
poor colonel’s face had a hunted, care- 
driven aspect, which sat oddly, and as it 
were pathetically, upon his naturally 
cheerful and care-defying lineaments. His 
forehead was crumpled up to the roots 
of his hair; and as if to balance this, his 
moustaches, upon the other hand, trailed 
dismally atthe corners. His whole aspect 
was that of a man to whom the facing of 
a decision is pain and grief unspeakable, 
but who has been driven by the despot- 
ism of circumstance into doing so; a 
moody desperation was legible even in 
the sit of his necktie. He started when 
he perceived his sister, and half drew back 
as if he would have gone in, but perceiv- 
ing the futility of this, advanced on the 
contrary a few steps, and stood with his 
hands upon the railing, looking out over 





the gradually brightening lengths of 
water. 

Lady Frances waited a moment, expect- 
ing him to speak or to make some move- 
ment towards her. Then, seeing that 
he did not do either, she crossed over 
to the portion of the balcony which lay 
in front of the sitting-room, and which 
brought them within easy speaking dis- 
tance of one another. 

“ How early you are, Hal!” she said in 
as cheerful a tone as she could muster. 
“ Didn’t you sleep well, dear?” 

“No, but that’s nothing new. 1 haven’t 
slept well for a week past.” 

“* How is that?” 

He took no notice of the question, but 
remained looking moodily out across the 
canal, as if trying to distinguish some- 
thing which lay upon the opposite side. 
Suddenly, without lifting his head or 
changing his posture, he added abruptly,— 

“]’ve made up my mind about some- 

thing, Fan. I’m going to break this 
off!” 
She started, and leaned forward so as 
to try to catch a glimpse of his face. 
“Your marriage, do you mean, Hal?” she 
said quickly. ‘You mean to break off 
your marriage?” 

“My engagement. It’s not a marriage 
yet.” 

“It’s very nearly one,’ 
gravely. 

“There’s a great deal of difference.” 

“ How are you going todo it?” she in- 
quired, without pausing to discuss this 
point. Then, as he did not immediately 
answer — “ You are going to see her, I 
suppose ?” she added. 

He winced. “No, I am zof going to 
see her!” he said irritably. “ 1’m writing 
to her; I have written, in fact.” 

“* Have you sent the letter?” 

“No, I’msendingit. It’s in there;” he 
jerked his head back towards the room. 
There was a few minutes’ pause, and then 
he added, “I couldn’t go to see her, 
Fan; upon my life, I couldn’t. Besides, 
it would spoil everything.” 

“It won’t make any great difference, 
dear, so far as I can see,’’ she answered. 
* Of course, the instant she receives your 


? she answered 


letter she will come off here; and you’ 


can’t well tell the servants to forbid her 
the door after all that has taken place, 
can you?” 

He moved uneasily, and glanced be- 
hind him, as if already expecting to see 
the door fly open, and the figure of an 
aggrieved and indignant woman appearing 
upon the threshold. 
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“One needn’t be here to see her when 
she comes,” he said defiantly. 

_Instantly there rushed back upon Lady 
Frances’s mind the sound which she had 
heard ten minutes ago, and which had 
then so puzzled her. She knew now what 
it was perfectly. It was the colonel’s 
big portmanteau, pulled forward by the 
colonel’s own hands! 

“You don’t mean to say that you are 
going away, Hal?” she said—a ring of 
astonishment, not unmingled with some- 
thing like contempt, appearing in her 
tone. “Running away,” she added em- 
phatically. 

The colonel reddened. ‘You may call 
it what you choose, Fan,” he said angri- 
ly; “all I tell you is, that there is only 
one way of breaking it off, and that is for 
me to go away. If I stay and see her 
again, it will be all up with me. I know 
how it would be as well as if it had hap- 
pened already. She wouldn’t get into a 
rage or storm as any other woman might; 
not a bit of it. She’d simply laugh and 
joke as if it were the merest trifle, and 
begin and talk about a hundred other 
things, and then bring the conversation 
round to it again bit by bit, with that 
tongue of hers which would wheedle the 
very birds off the trees, and before half an 
hour was over I should find myself walk- 
ing away just as tightly engaged as ever! 
She’s a deuced clever woman, / can tell 
you,” Madame Facchino’s betrothed as- 
severated solemnly. 

“If she makes light of what you say, it 
seems to me she could make light just as 
well of what you write. What is to hin- 
der her?” his sister inquired. 

* She can’t well do that, if there is black 
and white, all the more if she don’t see 
me,” he answered. 

“ She will go after you.” 

“How can she? She won’t know my 
address. I shall go to Roumania— to 
the Bajerhoffs, you know. I’ve always 
intended to shoot there some spring, and 
I’ll go this. I couldn’t have a better op- 
portunity.” 

“Even if you go and live there, you 
can’t vanish utterly from the face of the 
earth, can you? You will have to leave 
your address with some one.” 

“T’ll only leave it with you, Fan.” 

“ Well, and if you do, I must give it to 
her if she asks me for it, of course, dear,” 
she replied convincingly. 

The colonel jumped as if he had been 
shot, and turned round with mouth and 
eyes widely open. 

“Fan!” he almost shouted, and stood 
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there staring in the extremity of his as- 
tonishment. “ You, Fan, you toturn upon 
me like that! Gad! I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it if an archbishop had sworn it! 
What has happened to you since last 
week? You were wild then against this 
marriage, so that I thought you at least 
would be delighted when I| told you that 
I had made up my mind to break it off. 
In fact it was on your account nearly as 
much as on my own that I decided to do 
so, because you told me that you’d be 
lonely, and all that sort of thing; and in- 
stead of that you are wishing, actually 
wishing me to go on with it.” 

“T don’t wish it, dear, you know that 
perfectly well, but I don’t see what my 
wishes have to say to it, one way or oth- 
er,” she answered guietly. ‘ The fact re- 
mains that you ave engaged to her, and 
that being the case, she has a perfect 
right, it seems to me, to know where you 
are.” 

“ But I shouldn’t be engaged if I break 
off the engagement, don’t you see?” 

“You can’t do that, Hal — not without 
her consent.” 

*‘Nonsense, Fan! Dozens of men do 
it every day in the year.” 

“1 don’t know how many dozen men 
may do so, dear, but I am perfectly cer- 
tain that no gentleman ever does so,” his 
sister said decidedly. 

The poor colonel’s puckered brow grew 
even gloomier and more puckered than 
before, and he kicked his foot viciously 
against the base of the railing. “All 
right, then, you wzsk me to go on with it,” 
he said. “And it will be all your doing, 
mind, if it don’t turn out well, and I’m 
wretched — remember that! You set her 
feelings and interests above mine, you 
think of her first. I don’t say but what 
it’s perfectly right and proper, but it’s not 
being what I call sisterly,” Colonel Hal 
concluded vindictively. 

“| don’t care the very least about her 
feelings—I have yet to learn that she 
has any; but I care everything about your 
honor, dear.” 

“Honor! Stuff! You may trust a 
man to take care of his own honor with- 
out your help! You live shut up with 
your books and your own notions so, that 
you don’t know how people — reasonable 
men and women —look at such things. 
Every man can’t go on with a thing be- 
cause he has been fool enough to let him- 
self in for it. By Jove! when I come to 
look at the thing nearer, I wonder how I 
could ever have wished to marry any 
woman, if she were the Venus de’ Medici. 
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One would never be one’s own master 
again!” the poor colonel exclaimed, ruf- 
fling up his hair and beard into the wildest 
and’most picturesque disorder, as he rue- 
fully contemplated his prospective slavery. 

“T am afraid you should have thought 
of that sooner, dear,” his sister replied 
ruthlessly. ‘“ No, don’t think I say it for 
the sake of making myself disagreeable’; 
but if you had only seen a little more 
clearly what your own feelings really were 
before you asked her to marry you, why 
then e 

“TI never dd ask her to marry me at 
all, as it happens.” 

“Well, you allowed her to ¢hink you 
had done so.” 

“She knew perfectly well that I had 
done nothing of the sort. She only pre- 
tended that she thought I had done so; 
and I—well, I suppose I wanted the 
presence of mind, or the brutality, or 
something, to tell her that she was a hum- 
bug, as 1 ought to have done. And—in 
short you know the whole story, Fan, as 
well as I do, so there is no use in going 
over it again.” 

“TI know, Hal—you told me; but I 
don’t see that it really affects the ques- 
tion.” 

“You don’t see any difference between 
my proposing to her, and her accepting 
me without my proposing?” 

“No; I’m afraid not. Of course, at 
the time you could have put matters right; 
perhaps even within two or three days 
afterwards — I don’t know; but now that 
it has been going on for weeks, and that 
you have allowed her to proceed upon 
the supposition that she is to be your 
wife, and to make all her preparations 
with that idea, and to tell her friends, as I 
have no doubt she has done — why, how 
can you break it off with any approach to 
honor? It wouldn’t be commonly honest. 
I wonder you don’t see it so yourself, 
dear. It would be simply cheating.” 

The colonel’s face was a study of emo- 
tions, in which anger remained predomi- 
nant. Before he had time to make any 
rejoinder, however, Lady Frances went 
on. 
“ There is only one possible way that I 
can see to get out of it,” she said stead- 
ily. ‘You must get her to consent to it.” 

“Get her toconsentto it! Now you’re 
talking greater nonsense than ever, Fan! 
Consent to it? Why upon earth should 
she consent to it? She has everything to 
gain by the marriage, and nothing to lose. 
What inducement could you possibly offer 
her to break it off ?” 








“ There is always money.” 

“Money! To buy her off, you mean? 
And you call that acting delicately, do 
you — ¢hat having a regard for my honor, 
and all the rest of it! I don’t want to 
marry her, if I can help it; I’d much 
rather not. Not that I don’t like her well 
enough in a way, but I don’t want to marry 
her, or any one; I was a fool when I 
thought I did; I’m ever so much better 
off.as 1 am. But though I don’t want to 
marry her, I don’t think so poorly of her 
as to suppose for a moment that she’d 
take money to give me up.” 

* And yet you were proposing to make 
_ give you up without any equivalent at 
all!’ 

For all answer Colonel Hal turned on 
his heel and walked off to his own room 
— the only resource left to a man and a 
brother when thus ungenerously driven 
into a corner by a woman and a sister, 
whom polite custom and family affection 
prevented his swearing at. 

Lady Frances stayed where she was a 
minute or two, and then followed him. 
Even the outward aspect of the room 
would have told an intelligent looker-on 
that a desperate resolution had been ar- 
rived at by its occupant, and was in the 
act of being carried through with all the 
impetuosity of one who fears the first 
fiery impulse may evaporate before he has 
had time to execute it. The colonel’s 
travelling clothes had been dragged from 
their usual receptacles, and were scattered 
wildly over chairs in its vicinity; the big 
portmanteau, whose progress across the 
tiles Lady Frances had heard, lay extended 
upon the floor’in a prodigious yawn; and 
upon a table near at hand lay a couple of 
notes, hastily penned, and still more has- 
tily blotted, one of which his sister, with 
half an eye, perceived to be directed to 
herself. 

She waited a minute or two without 
saying anything, while he moved about, 
affecting to ignore her presence, and to 
continue his preparation for an immediate 
start. Then she said, — 

“Write another note, Hal. Tell her 
that, on further consideration, you feel 
that it is really impossible for you to go 
on with your engagement. Tell her that 
you know you are behaving abominably 
badly — which, of course, you are — but 
that you throw yourself upon her mercy; 
and that, if by any means you could make 
amends for your misconduct, you are quite 
ready to do so. And then wait and see 
what she says.” 

The poor man, thus baited, flung the 
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garment which he happened to have in his 
hand at the moment down upon the near- 
est chair, and himself into another, where 
he sat gazing in dramatic misery at his 
tormentor, his red-and-brown dressing- 
gown falling in tragic folds around him. 

“A very pleasant sort of letter that 
would be for a man to have to write toa 
lady he is engaged to, wouldn’t it?” he 
said witheringly. “Pleasant for me to 
have to write, and most particularly pleas- 
ant for her to have to answer!” 

“ Would it be any worse than that one?” 
she inquired, pointing to the table; then 
before he could reply, *“ Mind, I’m not 
urging you to doit, Hal. I’ve never sug- 
gested your breaking off your engagement, 
have 1? I know I lost my temper about 
it the other day, but I promise not to do 
even that again; and if you feel that you 
can go on with it and be happy, why, by all 
means do, and I will never utter another 
syllable. But, on the other hand, if you 
mean to break it off, it seems to me that 
there’s only one way you can do it — you 
must get her consent.” 

“And I tell you, Fan, that it’s not to be 
done, not to be done, don’t you hear?” he 
replied positively. “I know her better 
than _ doa long way. She’d never let 
me off — never. She knows better.” 

“She must, Hal, if you are to get out of 
it at all,” she returned with at least equal 
decision. ‘“ As to running away and leav- 
ing everything unsettled, and — and break- 
ing your word, Hal, dear, you must know 
that couldn’t be done! In fact, I am sure 
you never would have done so, it was just 
an idea that passed through your mind. 
You never would have carried it out — 
never; I know you better than you know 
yourself.” 

The colonel said nothing, but his face 
expressed the modified obstinacy of a 
man whose resolution is gradually getting 
undermined. He was not at all sure that 
his sister did know him better than he 
did himself; in fact he was perfectly clear 
that in this particular instance she did not. 
The courage which it takes to fly — not 
such a very inconsiderable portion either, 
if one thinks of it—he certainly pos- 
sessed, for he had already wound himself 
up to it; but the courage that it takes to 
Stay and face out the worst —that, he 
tremblingly owned to himself, that he was 
far, very far, from being able to lay his 
hands on. It was clear to him —clear as 
the sun which was then lighting up the 
top of the Dogana — that there was only 
one way of getting out of this dilemma in 
which he found himself, and that one was 
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flight. It might not be heroic, it might 
not be particularly straightforward, or 
possibly, even, as his sister said, gentle- 
manlike, but it was the ov/y way. Any 
other attempt would be a mere rattling 
and shaking of the captive’s chains; very 
uncomfortable to himself, and not produc- 
tive of the slightest result in the end. As 
he himself said, he Azew this woman whom 
he had engaged himself to marry. 

Upon the other hand there was now this 
other woman whom he also knew —his 
sister, his friend; the lifelong sharer of 
all his projects and intentions, and keeper 
to some extent of his conscience — a suffi- 
ciently formidable figure, standing right in 
the very path of his retreat. If he had 
only not had the ill luck to come upon her 
at so preposterously an early hour of the 
morning, he thought irritably, there would 
have been plenty of time to be off and 
away before she suspected anything; and 
once gone —the thing definitely done — 
though she might have been very indig- 
nant, and might have said several very 
unpleasant things about it when they next 
met, there was also no question in his own 
mind but what she would have forgiven 
him in the longrun. Now, however, that 
she knew of his intention beforehand, the 
whole aspect of affairs was changed, and 
changed unquestionably for the worse. A 
sense of that unreasonable and quite un- 
warrantable chanciness, which has so 
often interfered with the destiny of men 
and of nations, was strong upon the poor 
colonel’s mind at that moment. What 
could have induced Frances to go prowl- 
ing about the house at such an hour of 
the morning, instead of remaining in her 
bed like a reasonable woman? he thought, 
with natural indignation. 

“It would take a deuce of a lot of money 
to compensate her,” he said at last, sul- 
lenly. 

“Yes; enough to make up a regular 
income, wouldn’t it? Listen, Hal, and 
don’t interrupt me, dear, for a moment; 
I have been thinking it all over. Your 
money, being in land, would be out of the 
question — you couldn’t touch it; whereas 
there is that thirty thousand pounds of 
mine, simply invested in the Funds, and 
we could get at it almost at any moment. 
This is what I propose. Offer her half, 
and see what she says to it.” 

“Half! Fifteen thousand pounds? 
Are you crazy, Fan? Offer her half your 
fortune ?” 

“Yes; what then? I should still have 
the other half. You said yourself just 
now that it would take a lot of money 
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to compensate her, and of course it 
would.” 

“I never said that I was going to take 
half your money —to make a beggar of 
you! DidI?” 

“Nonsense, Hal. It is you now that 
are not talking reason. Who ever heard 
of a single woman with seven or eight 
hundred a year being a beggar?” 

“You may take your oath I’ll never 
touch a penny of yours for any such pur- 
pose, even if it would do any good, which 
it wouldn’t; so put that out of your mind 
once for all,” the colonel said, in the tone 
of a man whose mind is irrevocably made 
up. 

** Not to please me, dear? not to give 
me the greatest possible pleasure I could 
have?” she urged, taking hold of his 
sleeve, and pulling it gently as she tried 
to catch his eye. ‘ You can offer her less 
first, you know,” she went on; “and if 
she stands out, offer her more and more 
till she is satisfied. Hal, dearest, what in 
the world does the money matter? Surely 
we could be happy anywhere together 
upon half or quarter of it, so long as we 
only were together?” 

The colonel did not pluck his sleeve 
away, as he felt much inclined to do, but 
he looked moodily out of the window, in- 
stead of responding to the glance which 
sought his own. Frances’s_ recklessly 
magnanimous disregard for money in 
larger matters had before now annoyed 
him, but never so much as to-day. In the 
every-day household details he was dis- 
posed to think her a trifle stingy, and 
had more than once openly derided her 
cheeseparing notions and miserly regard 
for candle-ends; and this every-day penu- 
riousness seemed to bring this other and 
opposite characteristic of hers into all the 
more strong relief. ‘Women were an 
extraordinary mixture!” he observed to 
himself, as many another and a wiser man 
has remarked before him. 

“T tell you, Fan, that’s all nonsense — 
the merest moonshine,” he said authorita- 
tively. “I don’t mean that it isn’t very 
good and generous, and all that of you, 
but you don’t understand the matter at 
all. Madame Facchino isn’t an adventur- 
ess, as you seem to imagine. She may 
like money well enough — no doubt most 
people do — but it isn’t the money in this 





case she wants so much as the marriage 
itself, the position and the prestige, tie | 
whole thing. It is me she wants,’ the 
colonel added, not without a certain so-| 
lemnity. 

Before Lady Frances could answer, the | 


door was cautiously opened, and her 
brother’s Italian valet appeared with a can 
of hot water in his hand, advancing with 
careful steps, for fear of prematurely dis- 
turbing his master’s slumbers. He started 
back upon perceiving the two figures in 
earnest conversation near the window, and 
would have discreetly retired, but she felt 
that the discussion had already been suffi- 
ciently prolonged, and that nothing would 
at present be gained by continuing it, so 
withdrew instead to her own room, leaving 
her brother to continue his interrupted 
toilet. At breakfast the servants were 
also present, and the conversation was 
therefore kept to generalities; but in the 
course of the day they recurred to the 
previous topic, and at last the colonel 
agreed to write a sort of modified version 
of the letter first sketched out by his sis- 
ter, protesting vehemently all the time 
that he knew that it wasn’t the least use, 
and would merely make a horrible rum- 
pus for nothing, but that he just did it to 
content her, and to prove to her how en- 
tirely she was in the wrong. 

All that day they waited in a state of 
feverish suspense, expecting every mo- 
ment to see the door fly widely open, and 
Madame Facchino appear upon the thresh- 
old. Their attitude was wasted, however. 
No Madame Facchino appeared, neither 
did she write or send. In the course of 
the following day, however, there did 
arrive a short note of two lines, request- 
ing the colonel would kindly look in that 
evening. She had a relaxed throat which 
confined her to the house, otherwise she 
would not have troubled him, she said. 
To this there could only be one reply, 
and the colonel went. 

* You’ll see she’ll never agree to any- 
thing of the sort, not if we were to offer 
her every penny we possess in the world, 
and ever so much more upon top of that,” 
he said, with a sort of gloomy satisfaction, 
as he stood smoothing down his hat pre- 
vious to departing upon his momentous 
errand. “It’s me she wants, I tell you,” 
he added, putting it upon his head with an 
air of desperation, not, however, unmin- 
gled with a certain jauntiness. 

It appeared that he was right. What 
took place exactly upon that occasion 
Lady Frances never learned, but appar- 
ently the colonel’s efforts to achieve his 
own deliverance had been of the feeblest. 
It was nearly one o'clock when he re- 
turned, and found his sister still sitting up 
waiting for him in the same chair as he 


/had left her in three or four hours previ- 


ously, 
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“Well?” she inquired anxiously, as he 
came into the room. 

“Well what? There’s nothing to say 
well about!” : 

** Do you mean that she won’t give you 
up ? ” 

“No, of course not. 
she wouldn’t. Nobody in their senses 
would ever have imagined that she 
would!” he answered, seating himself in 
a chair, and stretching his feet out luxuri- 
ously before him. 

“What did she say? What answer did 
she make to your letter? She must have 
made some answer.” 

“She didn’t say much. There were 
some other fellows there, and there was 
some music, and the usual sort of thing 
going on, and she only said a word or two 
to me just as I was coming away. She is 
a deuced clever little woman, as I have 
told you before,” Colonel Hal repeated, 
not without a certain prospective pride in 
so remarkable a phenomenon. 

It was the last struggle of the captive 
for freedom. For a little while longer 
Lady Frances still cherished hopes of a 
different end to the drama, but in this she 
deceived herself; nay, oddly enough, the 
colonel after this not merely resigned him- 
self without another struggle to his des- 
tiny, but became almost cheerful and 
jocund over his prospects. As he could 
not effect his escape absolutely and with- 
out leaving a trace behind him, it seemed 
to him better, probably, to take the thing 
resignedly and comfortably, rather than 
to wear himself out with kicking against 
pricks which would never yield an inch to 
his efforts. 

It seemed very unaccountable to his 
sister that one mood should follow so 
closely upon the heels of the other, but so 
it was, and she was obliged to recognize 
the fact. She could not help feeling, too, 
that there had been a certain degree of 
fatality in that joint piece of early rising 
upon the part both of herself and her 
brother. If they had only selected differ- 
ent days for their wakefulness, how differ- 
ent might the event have been! She did 
not quite go the length of wishing that it 
had been so, for that would have been im- 
moral, but she sighed now and then as 
she reflected over it. The stars in their 
courses had certainly fought for Madame 
Facchino, since even her adversary’s 
efforts had turned in the end so distinctly 
to her advantage. When, a few days 
later, the two ladies met, that astute little 
personage was as amiably alert and defer- 
ential as ever, showing no symptom what- 
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soever of any consciousness of what had 
recently taken place, the only difference 
in her manner being that it had certainly 
quite lost that slight touch of conscious 
culpability which it had shown when the 
engagement had been first announced. 

Lady Frances accepted defeat. Had 
there been a possibility of continuing the 
struggle, she would have fought it out to 
the last; but there was none, and she 
could not shut her eyes to the fact. She 
collected her personal possessions, set her 
house in order, and one day in mid June, 
when Venice had passed into that sleepy 
summer state in which it is her custom to 
doze away the dog-days, — when every- 
thing and everybody looked dreamy and 
ghost-like, and the air had a vaporish 
warmth like that of a well kept fernhouse, 
— she and her maid were rowed down the 
oily-looking length of the Canal to the rail- 
way station, leaving Colonel Hal to follow 
a tew days later. It was her last good- 
bye to Venice, she told herself, as she 
stood stiff, impassive, and British, keep- 
ing guard over her umbrellas and sand- 
wich basket, amongst a crowd of facchini 
and gondolieri, who pushed, elbowed, 
shouted, perspired, gesticulated around 
her,—her last good-bye in all human 
probability for life. 

In this she was, however, as it turned 
out, mistaken; for about the middle of 
the winter she received an urgent letter 
from the Princess Vasarhely, entreating, 
nay, desiring her to come out to her at 
once without a single moment’s delay. 
She was bad, very bad indeed, she said; 
she had pains in both her legs, also a 
feeling of numbness down the middle of 
her back. The doctor said it was nothing 
in particular, but she herself knew better. 
LBauche was more useless than ever; she 
had had the rheumatism; her deafness 
had become worse; she was really too 
stupid for anything. She herself wanted 
Fanchon — wanted her badly. Whatever 
she was doing, she was to leave it all at 
once and come. 

Lady Frances did not attempt to resist 
the call. She went back to Venice, and 
spent the whole of what remained of that 
winter and the following spring in the 
house near the Redentore. It was anun- 
usually cold, wet season, and the fogs were 
tremendous — phantom armies, with long 
white arms far outstretched parading un- 
ceasingly up and down the grey face of 
the Canal, enveloping the churches and 
the shipping, even the walks and alleys of 
the garden, which seemed filled with some 
sort of finely carded cotton-wool, which 
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gave way before you as you advanced, 
and closed tightly in again upon you im- 
mediately afterwards. 

Some months previous to this Colonel 
Hal’s fate had been sealed, and he and 
Madame Facchino — whose maiden name, 
it appeared, had been Goppin — were duly 
married in a certain church in London. 
Lady Frances had attended the wedding, 
but had not seen much of the wedded 
pair since. To those who have followed 
the poor colonel’s struggles with his des- 
tiny with any interest, it may afford a 
certain satisfaction to know that that des- 
tiny turned out to be a very much less 
severe one than might have been expected 
from the fashion in which it had come 
about, and from his own feverish, if abor- 
tive, attempts to escape from it. For one 
thing, once the fatal day was past and the 
fatal noose tied, his own native and hered- 
itary Jight-heartedness rose to the rescue. 
It was not in the nature of things that he 
should long continue to nourish an impla- 
cable grudge against his lot, particularly 
one which showed itself to be susceptible 
of so many and such really respectable 
alleviations. Never was there a conjugal 
coach driven with a lighter rein than that 
upon which the cé-devant Madame Fac- 
chino kept her finger! Her one object, 
her first and most sacred duty in-life —so 
she told her friends — was to keep her 
husband amused, and hinder his ever, 
even for a single instant, being bored. 
There may be, probably there are, nobler 
and loftier standards of wifely duty; but 
it is at least to Mrs. Henry Mowbray’s 
credit to say that in hers she was in the 
main eminently successful. 

When Lady Frances returned to the 
Guidecca they had already been some 
time settled’ in Paris, which in many re- 
spects suited both admirably as a winter 
residence. For the colonel it had many 
merits, including that of abounding vari- 
ety; while to his wife, as a Belgian, it had 
naturally the almost sacred charm of be- 
ing the original of which most of the 
places she knew best were copies; while 
both agreed in finding it immeasurably 
superior as a place of residence to Ven- 
ice. The great merit of the latter, Mrs. 
Mowbray was wont to pronounce author- 
itatively, was its cheapness; there was 
nowhere where you could get so much for 
so little. In most respects it was, in her 
opinion, an utterly detestable place, but 
in point of cheapness it was really divine. 

Once you had enough to live upon, how- 
ever, once you were not obliged to look 
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why, then, there was no reason for stay- 
ing there more than anywhere else — ev- 
ery reason, in fact, for zof staying there. 
In winter, O heavens! what she had suf- 
fered there in winter was not to be told; 
no one who'did not know Venice could 
imagine or believe it. For her own part, 
she hoped devoutly never to see its odi- 


ous, slimy shores again, or, at the very 


most, only for a week in the spring. Yes, 
for a week, perhaps at the utmost stretch 
two weeks, at a hotel in the month of 
May, Venice was tolerable, but at all other 
times and seasons it was simply detesta- 
ble; and so other people would say if they 
had only half her honesty. 

It was not one of the points in which 
she and her sister-in-law were ever at 
unison. For Lady Frances, Venice was 
Venice still, even though the harrow had 
gone over her threshold, and the little 
foxes made havoc amongst her grapes. 
When, therefore, the Princess Vasarhely 
died — which she did late in the spring 
which followed the events recorded in this 
little history — and it was found that she 
had carried out her threat, and left the 
house and everything she possessed on 
the Guidecca to Frances Mowbray, the 
latter, after a few struggles, meekly ac- 
cepted it. She sat herself down in her 
old friend’s place, and fed her hosts of 
canary birds, and saw that Titi and the 
parrot had what they liked for their din- 
ners, and spent a great many hours under 
the big cypresses, with Madame Bauche 
knitting beside her. She is not perhaps 
the happiest woman in the whole world, 
but then neither is she by many degrees 
the least so. The sandolo, with Michael 
Angelo in it, and not less beautiful than 
of yore, waits untiringly for her hour after 
hour amongst the seaweed. The sea and 
the sky woo her unceasingly to come out 
and see what new combinations they have 
discovered since she saw them last. She 
is very peaceful, very quiet, sufficiently 
occupied, and has not certainly more so- 
cial requirements made upon her than she 
feels she can adequately respondto, And 
that — as all who know her intimately are 
aware — is alone a source of no inconsid- 
erable solace and satisfaction to her. 
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THE name of Dante Alighieri is a name 
of universal interest. The whole world, 
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may claim him as their own. 
umes which have been written about him 
constitute a library in themselves; and 
yet he is not known as he deserves to be, 
and something can always be added to the 
tale of his life, his works, and his fame. 
He took the Italian language from its 
cradle, and placed it on a throne; and in 
spite of the rude, well nigh barbaric times 
in which he lived, he dared to make use 
of a language yet in its infancy, in order 
to create a poem wherein he expounded 
subjects the most abstruse and recondite, 
the proper topics of the theologian and 
philosopher. He collected in it the treas- 
ures of learning then scattered throughout 
the world, choosing moreover, like Homer 
and Virgil, a subject of national interest, 
one which should attract all Italy, at the 
same time one which would delight all 
who hold the Catholic faith, And I hope 
I may therefore be pardoned if the love 
and reverence I have felt from my earliest 
years for Dante, have induced me to 
write down some incidents, some of which 
are not mentioned by his biographers, re- 
lating to his life and actions. 

Dante, who was born at Florence in 
1265, when scarcely nine years old con- 
ceived a great affection for Beatrice dei 
Portinari, herself at that time a child of 
eight: and he never ceased to love her, 
until, at the early age of twenty-four, God 
was pleased to take hertohimself. Then 
Dante resolved to speak no more of his 
departed friend, until he could say wor- 
thily of her what could never be true of 
any one else. In the “Vita Nuova” he 
has given utterance to the pure affection 
wherewith she inspired him; and in this 
youthful production he lays bare with the 
utmost candor, and that gentle melancholy 
which was habitual to him, his inmost feel- 
ings, and tells how his first poems were 
inspired; — 


That most noble lady [he says] was so uni- 
versally beloved, that when she passed along 
the street, people congregated to watch her go 
by, to my ineffable delight. And when she 
chanced to pause close to any one, such joy 
filled the heart of that fortunate individual, 
that he scarcely dared to raise his eyes, or 
return her greeting. She went on her way 
crowned and clothed with humility, never be- 
traying the least elation on account of all the 
homage paid her. Not unfrequently did the 
bystanders remark, after she was out of hear- 
ing, “‘She is not a woman, but one of the 
blessed angels from Heaven ;” or, “She is a 
wondrous being indeed, praised be the Lord 
for all His marvellous works!” I can only say 
that she made herself so charming and attrac- 
tive, that all who beheld her felt a pleasure 
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The vol]-| that they were at a loss how to express ; nor 


could any one look upon her without feeling at 
once drawn towards her, Of all this, and 
things more wonderful still, she was the inno- 
cent and unconscious cause; wherefore I, re- 
flecting upon it all, and wishing to take up 
again the story of her praise, resolved to do 
my utmost to express in words her transcendent 
graces and virtues; in order that not those 
only who had the pleasure of beholding her, 
but others also might know what, after all, no 
mere words can adequately represent. With 
this view I wrote the following sonnet : — 
My lady looks so gentle and so pure, 
When yielding salutation by the way, 
That the tongue trembles and has nought to say, 
And the eyes, which fain would see, may net endure, 
And still amid the praise she hears, secure 
She walks with humbleness for her array; 
Seeming a creature sent from Heaven to stay 
On earth, and show a miracle made sure. 
She is so pleasant in the eyes of men 
That through the sight the inmost heart doth gain 
A sweetness which needs proof to know it by; 
And from between her lips there seems to move 
A soothing essence that is full of love, 
Saying forever to the spirit, ** Sigh!’ 


This is unquestionably one of the finest 
sonnets Dante ever penned; nor are the 
following lines inferior to it in merit. 
They are taken from the ode which the 
poet wrote on the death of Beatrice. We 
quote once more the English translation : 


Beatrice is gone up into high Heaven, 

The kingdom where the angels are at peace ; 
She lives with them; and to her friends is 
dead. 

Not by the frost of wintér was she driven 
Away, like others ; nor by summer heats ; 

But through a perfect gentleness, instead. 

For from the lamp of her meek lowlihood, 

Such an exceeding glory went up hence, 

That it woke wonder in the Eternal Sire, 
Until a sweet desire 

Entered Him for that lovely excellence, 

So that He bade her to Himself aspire : 
Counting this weary and most evil place 
Unworthy of a thing so full of grace, 

Whatever while the thought comes over me 
That I may not again 
Behold that lady, whom I mourn for now, 

About my heart my mind brings constantly 
So much of bitterest pain, 

That I say, Soul of mine, why stayest thou? 

Truly the anguish sore that we must bow 

Beneath until we win out of this life, 

Gives me full oft a fear that trembleth 
So that I call on Death, 

Even as on sleep one calleth after strife, 
Saying: Come unto me. Life showeth grim 
And bare; and if one dies, I envy him. 


Yet the love which Dante cherished for 
Beatrice in no wise made a dreamer of 
him, but inspired him with high thoughts 
and induced him to serious study. Nor 
did he withdraw from public life for the 
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sake of these studies, but took an active 
part in Florentine affairs. The Guelphs 
having prevailed over the Ghibellines, 
were themselves afterwards divided into 
the two factions of Bianchi and Neri, or 
the moderate and extreme parties; and 
the latter, gaining the upper hand, ban- 
ished the former. Amongst the banished 
was Dante. In consequence of this quar- 
rel, the Bianchi went over to the Ghibel- 
lines, or partisans of the emperor, hoping 
that he would quell the factions which 
divided Italy, turning it into a perpetual 
battlefield and a scene of internecine war. 
Dante being thus exiled, wandered over 
Italy, seeking an asylum, and meeting 
everywhere the disappointed hopes, the 
mortifications, and the terrible disenchant- 
ments which form the daily bread of the 
exile. In vain did he indulge the hope 
that his works, which have since acquired 
for him such lasting renown, would plead 
his cause with his fellow-citizens; poster- 
ity alone knows how to distribute rewards 
with justice, and it was only when Dante 
was no more, that the Florentines founded 
a lectureship in order that the “ Divina 
Commedia” might be more fully under- 
stood, and thus, by means of the noble 
sentiments it contains, patriotism might 
be fostered, vice discouraged, and learn- 
ing diffused. 

Giovanni Boccaccio, who may be termed 
the father of Italian prose, was chosen as 
the first expounder of this divine poem, 
and it is to him that we owe an account of 
Dante’s character and appearance corre- 
sponding to that which the celebrated 
painter, Giotto, himself a contemporary 
and also an intimate friend of Alighieri, 
has left us ou the walls of the Chapel of 
the Podesta at Florence. The poet was 
of medium height, and when he had at- 
tained mature age, was wont to stoop a 
little in walking. His bearing was grave 
and dignified, his dress was always sim- 
ple and neat. His face was long, his nose | 
aquiline, his eyes were rather large and | 
his cheeks full, his lower lip being some- | 
what prominent. All other writers agree | 
with Boccaccio in saying that his complex | 
ion was dark, his hair and beard being | 
thick, black, and curly; it is a singular | 
thing, therefore, that Dante, speaking of | 
himself in one of his poems, asserted his 
hair to be of alight color. It is evident | 
that the women of Verona did not share | 
his opinion, for as he was one day stroll- 





ing through the streets of that city, where } 
he was known by sight to many, and | 


ceded him, he happened to pass a door- 
way beneath which several women were 
seated, when one of them said, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by the poet: 
“There goes the man who can go down 
to hell and come back again whenever he 
chooses, bringing with him accounts of 
the people who are there.” One of her 
companions replied in all simplicity: 
“What you say is quite true, do you not 
see that the heat and smoke have frizzled 
his beard and blackened his hair?” Dante, 
knowing the simple manner in which this 
was said, was rather amused to hear what 
people thought of him, and went on his 
way with a smile. 

His features were, however, rarely light- 
ed up by laughter, the habitual expression 
of his face being one of pensive melan- 
choly. The tenor of his life, both at home 
and abroad, was remarkably even and 
well ordered, and his manners were uni- 
formly courteous and polite. He was 
very abstemious at table, nor did he ever 
eat or drink between his meals without 
absolute necessity. Neither was he par- 
ticular about the quality of his food, par- 
taking by preference of the simplest kinds 
of nourishment, and being always ready 
to express disapproval of those who re- 
gard the pleasures of the table as worthy 
of pursuit for their own sake. 

He seldom spoke unless first addressed, 
and then expressed himself in a manner 
suitable to the subject under considera- 
tion, his language being animated and 
eloquent, and his gestures well chosen. 
During his stay at Verona, Dante was a 
frequent guest at the house of the gov- 
ernor of that city, who greatly befriended 
him, and to whon, in return for his kind- 
ness, the poet dedicated “I] Paradiso.” 
It happened one day. that the governor, 
whilst at table, related some unseemly 
jest, and made very merry over it, his 
guests’ joining in the indecorous mirth. 


Dante, who held such jokes in abhorrence, ° 


did not conceal the annoyance he felt, and 
his host perceiving it, asked him where- 
fore he abstained from joining in the gen- 
eral merriment. The poet replied with 
some hauteur, “ Your surprise will cease 
if you remember that it requires similarity 
of tastes to enable one to enter into other 
people’s jokes.” 

It was doubtless in reference to such 
occurrences, which not unseldom hap- 
pened, that he wrote the touching lines in 
the * Paradiso” in which he says how 
bitter it is to eat the bread of strangers, 


whither the fame of his writing, especially | and how wearisome to wait in the ante- 


his poem “L’Inferno,” had already pre- | 


chambers of the great. He was most as- 
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siduous in his application to study, so 
much so indeed that, happening whilst at 
Siena to enter an apothecary’s shop, where 
was given to him a celebrated book, the 
Joan of which had been promised him 
some time previously, he forthwith sat 
down on the bench in front of the shop 
and began eagerly to peruse the volume. 
Nor did he raise his eyes from its pages, 
in spite of the noise that went on around 
him, occasioned by a crowd collected to 
witness some public sports. In fact, he 
continued immovable until the book was 
finished, sitting there from an early hour 
in the morning until after vespers; and 
when be was asked how he could have 
remained so long without once looking 
up, or heeding the festivities around him, 
he answered that he had heard nothing of 
itat all. This answer, instead of remov- 
ing, only served to increase the wonder of 
his interlocutors. 

It is a popular tradition in Florence 
that Dante, during the period of his resi- 
dence there, was accustomed to spend the 
summer evenings in the square in front 
of the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
then known as Santa Reparata. Seated 
upon a low wall, he used to enjoy the 
fresh air, and within the last few years 
a memorial tablet, inscribed “ Dante’s 
Stone,” has been placed on the spot where 
he generally sat. One evening a stran- 
ger stepped up to him and said: “Sir, I 
am pledged to reply to a question to which 
I cannot find the answer; perhaps you, 
who are so famed for your great learning, 
will have the kindness to extricate me 
from my difficulty. The question is this: 
‘What contains the greatest nourishment 
in the smallest compass?’” “An egg,” 
the poet promptly replied. Exactly a 
year from that period he was seated on the 
self-same spot, when the identical stranger, 
whom he had never seen in the interim, 
accosted him once more. “How should 
it be eaten?” he asked. “ With salt,’ 
was the instantaneous answer. Dante, 
though taken at unawares, at once recalled 
to his mind the previous question of the 
year before, and gave the appropriate an- 
swer. We do not give implicit faith to 
the story, but if it is true, the readiness 
of the answer, and the faithful memory 
which recurred at once to the previous 
question, are very remarkable. 

In the course of one of his leisurely 
rambles, Dante chanced to come upon a 
smith, who, whilst beating the iron upon 
the anvil, was singing some stanzas of the 
“ Divina Commedia,” and murdering them 
to an extent which greatly irritated their 
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author. Without uttering a word, he 
stepped into the smithy, and taking up the 
hammers, pincers, scales, and other tools 
he saw lying about, he dashed them to the 
ground, saying to the smith: “If you do 
not want me to injure your work, for good- 
ness’ sake let mine alone.” 

Another time he encountered a mule- 
teer who, while following his beasts, was 
reciting after his own fashion some parts 
of the * Purgatorio,” and in the pauses of 
his declamation, whipped up the mules, 
exclaiming, “Get on, get on!” Dante, 
on hearing this, dealt him a sound blow on 
the back, saying angrily, “1 never wrote, 
‘Get on, get on!’” The peasant, not 
knowing who Dante was, nor why he 
acted in so strange a manner, thrust out 
his tongue with a gesture of contempt, ex- 
claiming, “Take that!” “A hundred 
tongues such as yours,” replied the poet, 
“would not be worth one like mine.” 

Several writers relate that when, in Sep- 
tember, 1301, the principal men in Flor- 
ence conferred together in order to find 
some means of preventing the coming of 
Charles of Anjou, they resolved to send 
an embassy to Pope Boniface, and asked 
Dante to undertake the mission. “If I 
go,” he replied, “ who will be left? And 
if I stay behind, who is there to go?” as 
if he were the only person worth anything 
in the whole city. It is possible that ill- 
natured persons may have invented this 
reply in order to fix upon Dante the charge 
of conceit, and this is all the more likely 
to be the case, since the embassy was 
composed of three other ambassadors be- 
side himself. 

The loss of his beloved Beatrice plunged 
Dante into such deep affliction, that his 
relatives and friends, seeing that all their 
efforts were unavailing to console him, 
advised him to marry. They found what 
they considered a suitable match, and 
Dante consented to marry the person pro- 
posed, whose name was Gemma Donati, 
he being at that time about twenty-six 
years of age. According to some authors, 
the mutual affection of husband and wife 
was not of long duration, for the latter 
proved so ill-tempered and indiscreet, that 
Dante was compelled to insist on a com- 
plete separation. But this can scarcely 
be regarded as matter of history. The 
poet himself nowhere makes the slightest 
mention of his wife, and does not allude 
to the fact of her having borne him seven 
children in the short space of ten years. 
Boccaccio tells us that when Dante’s pos- 
sessions were confiscated, his wife con- 
trived to save out of the wreck enough to 
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maintain herself and her children, of which | whole world, receive this book, written by a 
five were boys and two girls. One of the fellow-citizen of thine own, praise it, honor it, 


former, named Pietro, became a very 
clever lawyer, and rose to be judge in the 
supreme court of Vienna. At the time 
that he went to take up his abode there, 
his father was living in the city as an 
exile; he was himself a man of great 
learning, and to him has been attributed 
the Latin commentary on the “ Divina 
Commedia,” published in 1845, at the ex- 
pense of Lord Vernon. Jacopo, the sec- 
ond son, was the author of two commen- 
taries on the “ Inferno,” written in Latin, 
and published in 1848, also at the expense 
of the same generous nobleman. To Ja- 
copo is likewise ascribed a poem entitled 
“I] Dottrinale,” in which he frequently 
speaks of himself as Dante’sson. Of the 
poet’s daughters one was named Beatrice; 
she appears to have followed her father to 
Ravenna, and after his death, being un- 
willing to quit the spot where hisjashes 
rested, she became a nun in the Convent 
of St. Stephen, in that city. In 1350 we 
find Boccaccio sending her ten flowers 
wrought in gold, a present from the Flor- 
entine republic, or, according to others, 
from the Goldworkers’ Company of St. 
Michael, as an entry in the archives of the 
city records. 

I have already mentioned Boccaccio, 
and alluded to the great reverence and 
affection he entertained for Dante, al- 
though he had scarcely seen him, and this 
only when he himself wasachild. It is 
curious to notice, on the other hand, how 
jealous Petrarch, who created the lyric 
poetry of Italy, was of the fame of Dante, 
although he made every possible effort to 
conceal the feeling, and carefully abstained 
from mentioning his name in the whole of 
the letter to Boccaccio in which he ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “ You are a 
Christian and a philosopher, yet you do 
not indulge in self-complacency like a cer- 
tain illustrious poet. There is another 
who occupies the first place, you fill the 
second, and I am content with the third.” 
Boccaccio in reply sent a copy of the 
“ Divina Commedia,” accompanied by an 
epistle in Latin verse, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract : — 


Accept, O glory of Italy, this delightful work 
of Dante, than which I know no finer in any 
age. Grieve not to see that, owing to evil 
fortune, this great work of the exiled poet has 
as yet received no due appreciation at his 
country’s hands. His exile gave him leisure 
and opportunity to show to future ages what 
modern poetry can be like. Thou who art an 
ornament of thy native country and of the 





read it over and over again, that thus thou 
mayest give greater glory to thyself and him. 

Petrarch was much annoyed at being 
considered jealous of a poet whose lan- 
guage he characterized as unpolished, 
even though he could not but allow that 
his ideas were sublime. “How could I,” 
he exclaimed, “ever be’ jealous of a man 
whose verses are on the lips of all the 
common people, who is applauded by 
hoarse voices of inn-keepers, wool-sta- 
plers, butchers, and such like, persons 
whose praise is in reality nothing but 
blame? I am thankful to be without it, 
as were Homer and Virgil.” Language 
like this on the lips of such a man is a 
fresh proof of the weakness of human na- 
ture. 

In the course of his life Dante was 
brought into contact with Francesco Sta- 
bili, better known under the name of 
Cecco d’Ascoli, a man of acute intelli- 
gence, but wanting in honesty of mind. 
He wrote a poem in six books which he 
entitled “Di Acerbe,” and in which he 
attacks the fame of Dante, and ina style 
destitute alike of depth of learning and 
elegance of diction, treats many points of 
physics, philosophy, and theology, show- 
ing how far the author had allowed him- 
self to be deluded by the false pretensions 
of astrology. He was finally condemned 
to be burnt alive as a necromancer, and 
died thus in Florence, a victim to the ill- 
advised severity of the age in which his 
lot was cast. At a period when the two 
were still friends, Cecco on one occasion 
asked Dante whether nature could be con- 
quered by art. Dante affirmed that it 
was possible, but Cecco asserted the con- 
trary, and he gained the day; for, having 
trained a cat to go through certain per- 
formances, as for instance that of carrying 
a lighted taper, he let loose a rat in the 
room, whereupon the cat instantly dropped 
the candle to spring eagerly upon her nat- 
ural prey. 

It has been mentioned that Dante was 
an intimate friend of the great painter 
Giotto, and they seem to have learnt 
drawing together under Cimabue, who was 
then unrivalled in Florence as an artist. 
At any rate it is certain that Dante studied 
music in order to complete his education, 
and Bruni considers him to have attained 
great proficiency as a draughtsman. He 
tells us himself in the “* Vita Nuova,” how, 
when his thoughts were engrossed with 
Beatrice on the anniversary of her death, 
he sketched an angel, with féatures re- 




















SOME GOSSIP ABOUT DANTE, 


sembling hers, and several writers even 
go so far as to assert that Giotto did not 
disdain to paint from designs supplied to 
him by Dante. 

Dante associated with the best musi- 
cians in Florence. Hence his acquaint- 
ance with Belacqua, who was skilful in 
the construction of stringed instruments, 
and is mentioned in the fourth canto of the 
“ Purgatorio.” Some writers affirm that 
he was a pupil of Casella, whom he met 
at the foot of the mount of Purgatory, and 
whose sweet voice so charmed his ears, 
that he tells us it had power to soothe all 
the restless longings of his soul. 

There seems to be no foundation for 
the report that, when a young man, Dante 
tried his vocation in the Franciscan novi- 
tiate, but left before the .time came to 
make his profession. It is impossible to 
say how the story originated. Beatrice 
he pictured to himself philosophy, in the 
guise of a beautiful woman; and he goes 
on to tell us how he followed her footsteps 
everywhere, and was thus led to enter the 
schools presided over by religious, and be 
present at the disputations of philoso- 
phers. Some authors have fancied that 
Dante meant to imply the fact of his hav- 
ing joined the Franciscan order when he 
wrote the lines where he says : — 


I had a cord girt about me, 
And with this I sometimes thought 
To catch the panther with the spotted skin.* 


But in what connection does Dante men- 
tion the cord? He wanted to tame the 
monster Geryone, a symbol of fraud, so 
that it might carry Virgil and himself 
upon its back into the eighth circle; and 
what can this possibly have to do with the 
cord of St. Francis? Some have affirmed 
that he was buried in the dress of a Fran- 
ciscan tertiary; but this does not seem 
to be true. 

The idea of his sublime work was not 
suggested to Dante either by the visions 
of Frate Alberico, the “ Tesoretto ” of his 
master Latini, or, indeed, by any other 
book. He only wove together the ideas 
which were familiar to the minds of all, in 
an age when the every-day talk of ordinary 
people was about stories of the infernal 
regions, apparitions of souls undergoing 
their purgatory, and visions of the celes- 
tial country. The state of plastic art 
affords a striking proof of this, for on 
every stone in the city, and on every rock 


* To aveva una corda intorno cinta, 
E con essa pensai alcuna volta 
Prender la lonza alla pelle dipinta. 
(Inferno, canto 16.) 
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by the wayside, might be seen representa- 
tions of devils tormenting the reprobate, 
of souls patiently submitting to the action 
of the purifying fire, or of angelic beings, 
and the glories awaiting the just in eternal 
blessedness. Notwithstanding its individ- 
uality and originality, the poem of Dante 
is not so much an isolated production as 
a link with the preceding age, and a phase 
of human thought, fossilized, if we may so 
speak, and rendered permanent, in order to 
show the state of men’s hearts and minds 
in the days when the poet lived, as wellas 
in the period immediately preceding his 
own. With the masterly touch of true 
genius, he arranged all these materials so 
as to form a vast whole, which all suc- 
ceeding generations should agree to pro- 
nounce the most sublime and stupendous 
work which the human intellect has ever 
achieved. He tells us that in the year of 
Jubilee, A.D. 1300, having reached the age 
of thirty-five, he lost his way in the dark 
wood of vice, and there was attacked by 
pride under the form of a lion, avarice 
under that of a wolf, and luxury under that 
of a panther. He despaired of being 
able to extricate himself, but through the 
prayers of Beatrice, Virgil was sent to 
iead him away from error, and guide him, 
first through the depths of Hell, and then 
over the mount of Purgatory, until Bea- 
trice should herself raise him from one 
sphere to another, and he should finally 
find himself standing before the very 
throne of God. Dante changed Virgil 
and Beatrice into symbolic personages, 
making the former represent human learn- 
ing, that is to say, philosophy, and the 
other divine science, that is to say, the- 
ology. Virgil showed Dante the dread 
abodes of eternal punishment, and also 
the various circles of Purgatory; at each 
onward step the poet met characters be- 
longing either to ancient or modern his- 
tory, and proposed te them, or else to his 
guide, the various questions suggested to 
his mind by the problems of human life. 
Some are solved by Virgil, some by the 
phantoms, the most important, theology, 
being reserved for Beatrice. The three 
elements of poetry, narration, impersona- 
tion, and inspiration, are all brought to- 
gether in this poem, and we cannot do 
otherwise than admire its marvellous 
power. 

The “ Divina Commedia,” more than 
any other poem, unites force with con- 
ciseness ; nowhere else are so vast a num- 
ber of ideas conveyed in so few words; 
in a single verse is embodied a whole 
chapter of ethics, in the short space of a 
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few lines are comprised many fundamental 
dogmas of Catholic theology. Dante com- 
bined the flights of the imagination with 
the speculations of reason; he treats of 
the beginning of the world and of its end; 
he depicts earth and heaven, men, angels, 
and demons, mingling grave dogmas with 
fanciful legends, bringing into juxtaposi- 
tion the finite and the infinite. More 
thoroughly than any other poet does he 
understand human nature, with its per- 
petual aspirations after the infinite, and 
enter into the yearnings which continually 
lead it to look from the fleeting things of 
earth up to Him who, bounded neither by 
time or space, lives and moves throughout 
the whole of the vast universe which His 
fiat summoned into being. 
A. OLIVIERI. 


From The Spectator. 
IN LITHUANIA. 


I. 


FEw persons who have not actually 
lived in Lithuania are at all able to realize 
the distinctive character of that ancient 
grand duchy, which is to most of us just 
a part of Russia, and nothing more. We 
may possibly remember that its people 
are supposed to be of Slavonic descent, 
and its language nearly akin to Sanscrit, 
but we are just as likely to confuse it with 
Poland, a country with which it was so 
long united. Now, to compare a Lithua- 
nian with a Pole, and vice versd, is to af- 
front either party very decidedly. In the 
eyes of the inhabitants of “the kingdom,” 
as Poland is designated by the people of 
the neighboring State, the Lithuanian is 
a heavy creature, caring for little beyond 
his business, of which he is thoroughly 
master, and entirely wanting in savoir 
vivre, while by him the Pole is regarded 
as shallow and vain. The truth lies, of 
course, between the two extremes; each 
has his virtues and each his little failings. 
On the whole, however, we are inclined to 
lean towards the sturdy Lithuanian, for 
whether he be prince or peasant, we feel 
that he can be depended upon; and his 
country has, as we have already said, a 
perfectly distinctive character, so that in 
whichever direction you cross the bound- 
ary, you at once perceive yourself to be 
in another nationality, not merely if you 
turn towards Protestant Courland, with 
its German-speaking population and the 
homely customs of Vaterland, or dive into 
Austrian or Russian Poland, but even if 





you shape your course for the heart of 
the great empire itself. 

As to the physical aspect of the prov- 
ince, it is flat — hopelessly, absolutely flat 
—and, moreover, damp and marshy; 
which state of things has, it will be per- 
ceived, its compensations during the long, 
severe winter. As far as the eye can 
reach we see nothing but field and forest, 
with here and there an occasional village, 
and on each side of the straight, narrow 
roads is a deep ditch that carries the 
drainage of the arable land to the river. 
A Lithuanian village is, however, a pretty 
sight, consisting, as it does, of a number 
of thatched houses interspersed with tim- 
ber trees, each house having its fruit gar- 
den in front, and its little yard and out- 
houses, the whole surrounded by a wooden 
paling. The cottages are very small, hav- 
ing a frontage, say, of thirty feet, divided 
into three rooms, all on the ground floor, 
the stove, on which the family sleep at 
night, being in the central apartment. 
The cottages are built of logs, squared 
only on the inside; but the chimney, when 
there is one, is of brick. While the 
poorer ones remain in the rough, those of 
the better class are colored grey, their 
tiny windows having green or white shut- 
ters, on which groups of flowers are some- 
times rudely painted. 

After the insurrection of 1863, and the 
consequent emancipation of the serf, the 
cottage and field, or rather bit of allotment 
ground which he had held from his mas- 
ter, became his own property, and he now 
pays taxes for them to the government. 
But although a free man, perfectly con- 
scious of his position in this respect, suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed to effect 
much change in his relations with the 
great proprietors, who are still looked 
upon in some sort as feudal chiefs, or, if 
we prefer to designate the relationship 
now subsisting as paternal, it is that of a 
parent who does not fail upon occasion to 
mingle wholesome chastisement with his 
fatherly care. The peasant, who knows 
extremely well how to look out for his own 
interest, takes good care to keep on very 
good terms with the grand seigneur; and 
the post of the latter is by no means a sin- 
ecure, for no business is satisfactorily set- 
tled that he has not had ahand in. Every 
morning, while his wife is administering 
medicines and other necessaries to the 
people who come to her sometimes from 
immense distances, he holds a /evée. For 
one he draws out a will, for another he 
settles a dispute, for a third he decides 
the value of apiece of land, for a fourth 
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he prepares a marriage contract; and be- 
sides all this, he superintends very closely 
the management of his own estates, which 
cover, perhaps, as much space as a good- 
sized English county, and in order to do 
all this he has to be.perfectly familiar with 
half-a-dozen languages. He probably be- 
longs, also, to the Zyaszd, an agricultural 
society composed of a certain number of 
large landed proprietors, who meet once a 
month at each others’ houses to examine 
into the state of their respective farms, 
and discuss the best methods of proced- 
ure in each department, everything being 
looked into at these visits, the person on 
whose estate the Zyaszd is held being 
obliged to rectify before the next meeting 
whatever may been found faulty in his 
management. Moreover, each member 
has to make a particular study of some 
branch of farming, and to give a lecture 
upon it, so that the results are eminently 
practical; and cattle-breeding, poultry- 
rearing, and fruit-growing come in for as 
great a share of attention as the produc- 
tion of cereal crops. 

The Lithuanian peasant is a stalwart 
fellow, tall and fair, wearing a moustache, 
but no beard. He has a great fancy for 
bright colors, and while his tight-fitting 
jacket of home-made cloth will probably 
be of darkish red, nothing is too gay for 
his vest andtrousers. Pea-green, orange, 
pink, light yellow, and sky-blue are the 
favorite shades for these garments, very 
narrow lines of black being woven into 
the material at wide intervals, so as to 
forma check. On week-days the trousers 
are tucked into the high boots, but on 
Sundays they are let downoverthem. In 
summer-time we have a full view of this 
Startling costume, which is surmounted by 
a cloth cap, and at this season a gang of 
laborers produces somewhat the effect of 
a walking flower-bed; but during the 
greater part of the year, this finery is 
concealed by the inevitable sheepskin 
coat, worn, of course, “ with the furry side 
in,” and tightened at the waist by a leath- 
ern girdle, or on gala days, by a crimson 
sash, the head-covering being then a full 
velvet cap, like a bag, with a broad border 
and ear-flaps of curled wool. And if the 
men glory in trousers, so also do the 
women in skirts, which are of bright- 
colored, striped stuff, also home-made, and 
enormously full, as many as seven or 
eight being worn one over another, so 
as to produce a charming crinoline effect 
—the more distended the better — the 
toilet being completed by a loose jacket 
of one color, usually light-grey or beet-root, 
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which latter shade they affect very much, 
trimmed all round with black braid, and 
buttoned up the front, with an apron of 
colored print, and any amount of beads 
round the neck. The feminine head-gear 
is remarkably graceful, namely, a very 
long white muslin scarf embroidered in 
colors, twisted about the head and throat, 
with the ends falling low down the back. 
In winter—and winter we must remem- 
ber lasts for fully eight months — this 
glory is hidden, at least when out of doors, 
by the universal sheepskin, and by a thick 
shawl or woollen handkerchief covering 
the head and tied round the waist. When 
the coat is new, the skin is either of 
creamy whiteness or else dyed a bright 
orange-color. It is long enough to reach 
to the heels, is trimmed with curled wool, 
either black or grey, and finished off at 
the neck with a broad collar to match. 
Should a wedding take place in winter it is 
de rigueur for all the eight or ten brides- 
maids to have fur coats exactly alike. In 
summer these are replaced by long grey 
woollen cloaks covering the whole dress. 

A peasant wedding always takes place 
on Sunday, and if it is a grand one, the 
whole church is lighted up, even the:side 
altars; it must be remembered that the 
Lithuanians are devout Roman Catholics. 
The bride is led in by two young men 
and followed by her bridesmaids, who all, 
like herself, are in their best dresses, and 
wear crowns of flowers. The bridegroom 
is accompanied by several young men, 
and behind the wedding party are the two 
mothers. A table is placed within the 
sanctuary, having on it a crucifix and can- 
dles, and it is there that the priest stands 
to unite the couple, and the bride would 
be guilty of very bad manners if she did 
not weep the whole time. If she is not 
inclined todo so the old women scold her. 
They then go home and feast for several 
days and nights, the first entertainment 
being given by the bride’s mother, the 
next by that of the bridegroom, after 
which other relations follow suit. The 
national dance, which is something like a 
jig, and very difficult, is performed by a 
number of couples at once, and in the 
middle of it the bride and bridegroom 
disappear, and go to their own house. 
When a peasant has a marriageable 
daughter who has reached the age of 
twenty or twenty-four without finding a 
suitor, he puts a little tree or a flower-pot 
in the window, or a knot of pink and blue 
ribbon, this being the recognized intima- 
tion that a prétendant will not be unac- 
ceptable. 
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The Lithuanian peasants are industri- 
ous and thrifty. Their food consists of 
potatoes, buckwheat porridge, beetroot, 
sauerkraut, 4/uski—a sort of maccaroni, 
but quite black — pancakes, rye bread, and 
meat — either beef or pork — eaten once 
a day in soup. They always have two 
soups for dinner, one without meat and 
the other with, the former being quite 
sour. A bath-house is erected in every 
village, and used once a week by all the 
peasants, who bring their own fuel. When 
they have remained long enough in: the 
heated atmosphere, they take a plunge in 
the river, and wind up by beating them- 
selves well with birch twigs. They live 
in a kind of rough comfort, and are never 
in want, but are not nearly so expansive 
as their Russian neighbors, these latter 
being always ready with some friendly 
speech: “ Ah! that is your eldest daugh- 
ter,” they will say on meeting a lady and 
her little girl.k ‘She must be of such an 
age, I remember her christening very well ; 
I suppose she is very clever now, and has 
learned a great many things,” and so on. 
These Russians are of the sect of the 
Starowierzi (men of the old faith); there 
are some peculiarities in their doctrine 
and ritual, and the Russo-Greeks are not 
very fond of them. They are a simple, 
kindly folk, but very poor; and their vil- 
lages, of which there are many, are not 
nearly so well built as those of the Lithu- 
anians, neither do they possess land of 
their own, for, having always been Russian 
subjects, they gained nothing at the time 
of the insurrection, since it was not nec- 
essary to conciliate them; they, therefore, 
have to pay rent for their holdings, but 
cannot be turned out of them. The gifts 
to the Lithuanian peasantry were made by 
the Russian government with the view of 
ingratiating itself with them and punish- 
ing the nobles, upon whom it comes down 
with severity at every opportunity, treat- 
ing them, in fact, more hardly than the 
Poles, because these latter, having been 
more recently conquered, are thought to 
have a better right to claim their free- 
dom, while the action of the Lithuanians 
is looked upon as rebellion. The noble 
Lithuanian families have, therefore, no 
love for Russia, while the peasants, on 
the other hand, rather incline towards her, 
being far from possessing much devotion 
to the lords of the soil, who have for cen- 
turies held them in bondage, and would 
willingly do so still, although, as we have 


shown, they are quite ready to take ad-) 
vantage of the favorable dispositions of | 


those who may be styled in some sort 





the chiefs of their clans. When a noble 
speaks to a peasant he always calls him 
“friend” or “brother,” but nevertheless 
expects and receives every demonstration 
of respect from him, and if these should 
perchance not be readily shown, his ser- 
vants very soon teach the offender bet- 
ter manners; for here, as elsewhere, the 
retainer is wont to take the side of 
his master against those of his own 
class. 


From The Month. 
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AMONG the smaller ammadia, seeking 
safety in concealment, we find the land 
mole, having a very primitive skeleton and 
small brains, an extremely timid and un- 
obtrusive little creature, which yet exer- 
cises no little influence upon our welfare. 
Constantly surrounding our country habi- 
tations, it greatly checks the rapid increase 
of those worms, which, living beneath the 
soil, would otherwise destroy the crops 
that are necessary to our very existence. 
Among the zzsectivora the mole is un- 
doubtedly the most skilful and successful 
digger. All that have watched him work- 
ig his tortuous way through the ground 
in search of food must admit that it would 
be difficult to finda miner more admirably 
fitted for his work. 

Though his skeleton is more roughly 
formed than that of the higher animals, 
his ear almost closed, and his bright eyes 
almost hidden, the organs necessary for 
his work are wonderfully fitted for that 
which they have to perform. His broad, 
shovel-like front paws—with their five 
strong claws, set each in a long groove at 
the tip of the last finger-joint — are pow- 
erful tools for shovelling away the earth, 
when he turns them outwards, and pushes 
with them just as if he were swimming. 
Besides which, they are placed in strong, 
short, broad front legs fixed by collar- 
bones to a shoulder-blade of remarkable 
strength, and the breast-bone is curiously 
formed so as to throw the legs forward, 
bringing them, when he is burrowing, on 
a level with his nose. Even this organ 
has its part to play, being long and slen- 
der, with a small bone at the tip, which 
helps him in pushing his way forward, 
while his hind feet are firmly planted flat 
on the ground. His nose also serves to 
pick out the worms and beetles from their 
holes. In one species this peculiar bone 


| of the nose has twenty-two small cartilagi- 
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nous points to it which can be extended 
into a star. 

The mole is an extremely voracious 
animal, often making the ground above 
him heave as he toils on eager for prey, 
pushing up continually with his nose the 
loose earth he has excavated, and thus 
making a line of molehills. He will eat 
flesh, and when shut up in a cage has been 
known to eat his comrade. An instance 
is recorded of a mole, when in confine- 
ment, having a viper and a toad given to 
it, both of which it killed and devoured. 
Moles always squeeze out the earthy mat- 
ter which is inside worms before eating 
them, which they do with the most eager 
rapidity. 

The slightest deprivation of food ap- 
pears to drive them to frenzy and soon 
kills them. During the months of June 
and July they prow] about upon the sur- 
face of the ground, generally by night, but 
occasionally by day; this is when they 
indulge in fleshy food by catching small 
birds, lizards, and snails. In these excur- 
sions they are often devoured by owls at 
night, and dogs byday. Their antipathy 
to garlic is so strong that a little of it put 
into their runs causes their destruction. 
They are almost blind, but their hearing 
is so acute that it makes up for this defi- 
ciency in the other sense. 

Little was known of the habits of the 
mole till a French naturalist — M. St. Hi- 
laire — published his interesting account 
of these animals. He proves that they 
display remarkable intelligence in the 
construction of their fortresses. Their 
site is not indicated by the little mounds 
of earth which mark their hunting expedi- 
tions, but is under a hillock raised by 
themselves, protected either by a bank, 
the roots of atree, or a wall. First, the 
earth is well worked to make it hard and 
compact, then galleries are formed com- 
municating with each other. A round 
gallery is made at the upper part of the 
mound, and five descending passages lead 
from this to a gallery below, which is still 
larger. Then there is a chamber within 
this lower gallery, which conducts to the 
upper gallery by three tunnels. This 
chamber may be called the citadel of the 
fortress. Initthe molesleeps. Itis very 
dry and comfortable, the sides being plas- 
tered with great care. A principal gallery 
goes from the lower one in a direct line 
as far as the animal hunts, and at the bot- 
tom of the dormitory is another, descend- 
ing farther into the earth. Several runs 
are made to serve as drains to carry off 
the water. As moles require a great deal 
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of water, their fortress generally commu- 
nicates with a ditch or pond. Their sani- 
tary arrangements are also good in other 
respects, moles being so particularly clean 
in their habits and in their chambers that 
they build a separate cell at some distance 
from their dwelling-chamber for their 
needs. Another apartment is prepared 
for the reception of the young; it is placed 
at some distance from the citadel, where 
several galleries meet. The bed for the 
young is composed of blades of wheat 
with which they form a sort of mattresss. 
Four or five little ones are born at a time, 
which begin to run about in five or six 
weeks, and learn to provide their own 
food when they are but half grown. Lead- 
ing from the lower gallery are eight or 
nine other tunnels round the hillock 
through which the mole hunts his prey. 
If the hillock be very large, and there 
are many roads, it serves for several moles, 
but they are careful never to trespass 
on each other’s hunting-ground. If they 
happen to meet in one of the tunnels they 
retreat, or else there is a fight in which 
the weakest is vanquished. 

The mole is never known to work for 
food near the place he has chosen for his 
fortress. When constructing his nest he 
labors about two hours in the morning and 
the same time in the evening and then 
returns to his resting-place, which is so 
situated that he is instantly made aware 
of any danger. This is managed by form- 
ing the upper runs ina sort of circle, so 
as to communicate a vibration when any- 
thing passes over them, and thus the mole 
is warned and escapes by one of his safety 
runs. 

Moles are excellent swimmers. The 
late Earl of Derby possessed. a small de- 
serted island on the Loch of Clunie, one 
hundred and eighty yards from the main- 
land, and, despite the distance, a number 
of moles crossed the water, and took pos- 
session of this place. They are said to 
be dragged as beavers are, by their com- 
panions, who lay hold of their tails and 
pull them along while they lie on their 
backs, embracing a quantity of soil dug out 
in forming their runs. 

Although the mole is commonly reputed 
to be blind, he has evidently a glimmering 
of sight. M. Le Court, who assisted M. 
St. Hilaire, says that in swimming-runs, 
they habitually guide themselves by sight. 
M. St. Hilaire disputed this, and they 
contrived the following experiment to as- 
certain the fact. They made two open- 
ings in a dry tiled drain, at one of which 
several moles were successfully intro- 
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duced. Le Court took his stand at the 
other. If he stood quite still the mole 
soon came out and escaped, but, if, at the 
moment in which she showed herself at 
the hole, he moved only his thumb, she 
stopped and turned back. By repeating 
this as often as she reappeared, the mole 
was kept imprisoned in the drain. 

It is a curious fact not generally known 
that the mole will devour frogs. In his 
travels Sir George Rose got out of his 
carriage one day as it was dragging 
slowly through some deep sands to the 
east of Utrecht, where there is now a fine 
causeway. He heard a shrill squeak close 
to-him in a half-dry ditch to bis left, and 
looking into it saw a frog struggling to 
escape from a mole, which had seized it by 
the loins and was evidently endeavoring 
to prey upon it. Sir George killed the 
mole and freed its victim. 

Moles are extremely punctual in their 
hours of work. A careful observer in- 
formed Jesse that he had watched them 
daily one summer, and found that they 
never varied in their time of commencing 
their work. 

There can be little doubt that moles 
benefit mankind. For where old mole- 
hills are most abundant on sheep pastures 
it is observed that the sheep are gener- 
ally very healthy, as they feed on the wild 
thyme and over salubrious hegbs which 
grow on these heaps of earth. But when 
these have been levelled and cleared away, 
the sheep do not thrive as well as they 
did previously. This fact is confirmed 
by J. Hogg—the Ettrick shepherd — 
who deprecated the practice of removing 
molehills. He considered them excellent 
drainers of land, and used to declare that 
if a hundred men and horses were em- 
ployed to dress a pasture farm of one 
thousand five hundred or two thousand 
acres, they would not do it as effectually 
as moles would do if left to themselves. 
In Leicestershire, where old molehills 
abound in the fine and extensive pastures, 
sheep thrive well and are remarkably 
healthy. In further confirmation of these 
observations it may be added that in con- 
sequence — it is supposed — of the mole- 
hills having been destroyed in the park 
which formerly belonged to the Earl of 
Essex in Herefordshire, the deer in it 
never afterwards throve well. Sometimes, 
however, it happens that they do serious 
damage by their undermining. M. Le 
Court, who devoted a great part of his 
life to the study of moles, was able by his 
observations to render important service 
to a large district in France. He discov- 





ered that vast numbers of moles had un- 
dermined the banks of a canal, and that 
unless means were taken to prevent the 
catastrophe, these banks would give way 
and widespread inundation would ensue. 
By his ingenious contrivances and accu- 
rate knowledge of their habits he man- 
aged to extirpate them before the occur- 
rence of further mischief. 

Moles are easily tamed, and if kept in a 
box with a little dry hay and regularly 
fed, will thrive well. Indeed, as soon as 
one of them is caught and placed in con- 
finement, it will begin to feed with the 
utmost indifference. Jesse mentions that 
some years ago a fine large mole was 
brought to him from Richmond Park, 
which was quite a curiosity, having the 
greatest part of the fur on its stomach of 
a beautiful orange color, and its back 
mottled with orange. He kept it alive 
some time, and it gradually became per- 
fectly tame, knowing him, and recognizing 
his voice amidst many others; it was fed 
with worms, grubs, and beetles, and swam 
about in a large tank. But owing to the 
rapidity of their movements moles are 
very difficult to catch. Often when a 
mole-catcher has seen by the movements 
of one of the hillocks that the animal was 
at work, and has remained motionless, 
spade in hand, ready to dash his weapon 
into the heap as soon ‘as he saw the earth 
shake, the mere uplifting of his arm was 
sufficient, for before the spade could reach 
the ground, the mole was gone. 

Strange to say, no moles are found in 
the north of Scotland or in Ireland, which 
some persons have ascribed to the soil 
and climate, but they exist in other parts 
of Europe under similar circumstances. 
The fur of the mole is very short, and is 
as smooth and soft as Genoa velvet, so 
beautiful, in fact, that it is said hats have 
been made of it, and it is surprising that 
it has not been turned to greater advan- 
tage. 

THE WATER MOLE, PARADOX, OR 
PLATYPuS. It would be curious to trace 
the changes that have taken place in this 
world of ours since Australia, with its 
strange animal and plant life, which now 
stands out alone, was joined to the main- 
land of Asia, from whence it received its 
live forms of mammalia. Moreover, it 
has since its separation from the eastern 
continent been preserving for us, in a 
kind of natural isolated Zoological Gar- 
den, the strange, primitive water mole or 
platypus, with the echidna and the marsu- 
pials of every species. 

The platypus, called in that country the 
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water mole, is the lowest and simplest of 
the mammalia now existing, for the kin- 
dred species —the echidna— which re- 
sembles it in many points, has made a 
decided step upwards. It is found in the 
creeks of the rivers of east Australia. On 
a bright summer day, when the lovely 
acacias hang out their golden blossoms 
side by side with the tall, graceful gum- 
trees, it may be seen paddling along among 
the water plants. A four-footed animal 
with a beaver’s fur and tail and teeth in 
his mouth, yet, strange to say, with a 
duck’s bill and webbed feet! 

This strange-looking animal was ‘first 
seen by some English travellers more 
than sixty years ago; it was so shy and so 
wonderfully active, that to get a good look 
at it was no easy matter. Occasionally 
would be seen for a moment a dark, round- 
ish mass like a bit of fur floating, but 
quickly disappearing again. Then up 
popped a head, in shape like a bird’s, with- 
out ears, and with a large, flat beak, but, 
whether this head was covered with feath- 
ers or fur could not at a glance be ascer- 
tained. At the slightest movement of the 
watchers, down it went, and then the body 
and hind legs of a quadruped would come 
to sight for aninstant. Could the head of 
a bird and tail of a beast belong to the 
same swimming creature, they asked. It 
was incomprehensible. 

Again they watched another evening till 
they were convinced that what they saw 
was indeed one and the same animal; a 
quadruped with a bird’s head. At last, 
after many fruitless attempts, they caught 
one, but only to become more puzzled 
than ever. A quadruped it certainly was, 
of about a foot and a half in length, but 
its feet were webbed like a duck’s feet and 
it had a duck’s bill also. It is somewhat 
like an otter, with a tail like a beaver’s, 
but still more like a mole and resembling 
this animal in most of its habits, for which 
reason the natives always call it the water 
mole. 

Never before had naturalists been so 
puzzled. On first hearing of it, neither in 
Europe or America would they believe in 
the possibility of a quadruped with a bill, 
for how could the young of such a crea- 
ture be suckled? How could the mother 
feed them? Was it to be classed among 
birds, beasts, or reptiles? At last a 
stuffed specimen was sent to England. 
Still every one doubted at first that it had 
ever lived to rear young ones. They de- 
clared it was a sham, till it had been care- 
fully examined by scientific men, who saw 


that the bill and the webbed feet were 
really genuine, and exclaimed, A paradox 
in nature! 

In the year 1848 the Zoological Society 
of Paris appointed M. Jules Verraux and 
several other naturalists to go to Australia 
for the purpose of studying the habits of 
this and one or two other animals. M. 
Verraux had a small cabin constructed on 
the bank of a stream, that he might watch 
the strange water moles, which generally 
came out to feed towards dusk. Hour 
after hour, night after night, he used to lie 
on the floor peeping through an opening, 
so that he could observe these timid crea- 
tures without alarming them. Soon after- 
wards Dr. George Bennett, who resided 
many years in Australia, began to do the 
same, waiting silently on moonlight nights 
to discover how and what they ate, their 
manner of swimming, diving, and floating 
on the water, how they scrambled up the 
banks, ran about with their broad, webbed 
feet and short little legs; and how they 
gambolled and rolled themselves up to 
sleep, or grubbed in the earth for worms, 
and other points equally important to nat- 
uralists. At length, with the aid of the 
natives, he succeeded in capturing several 
of them alive, and took them home with 
him. He tried to make them as happy as 
‘possible under the circumstances, and 
kept them in a wooden tank or tub made 
on purpose for them. In this way he was 
able to study their ways and habits closely, 
and found them to be gentle, playful, in- 
teresting little creatures. But so quaint 
and odd were they, that other animals 
could not make them out, cats would stare 
at them and then scamper off with all 
speed, evidently afraid of them. Dr. Ben- 
nett occasionally indulged one of them 
with a swim in the river, after tying a long 
cord to one of its legs, so that it could 
move about freely and yet could not es- 
cape. It seemed exceedingly happy, and 
grubbed in the banks and mud just like a 
duck ; but unfortunately his little pets only 
surviveda few months. These animals are 
so delicate and thoroughly aquatic, that 
they cannot thrive except in their native 
streams, so that hitherto every attempt 
that has been made to bring one alive to 
Europe has been unsuccessful; English 
naturalists have therefore still to be con- 
tent with their skeletons. Professor 
Owen, on examining the bones of this 
paradox, declared that “some of them 
were like those of a bird, some like those 
of a reptile, a few like seals, a few like 





some other quadrupeds, and the rest like 
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no other animal whatever”! In the con- 
struction of its heart, lungs, and digestive 
organs it was found to be no less contra- 
dictory, being as much like birds and rep- 
tiles as like quadrupeds, and thus it has 
obtained in this country the name of Jar- 
adox. But it is of late more commonly 
spoken of as the platypus, a word signify- 
ing its remarkably broad, flat feet ; the sci- 
entific name, Ornithorhynchus paradoxus 
expresses its unusual conformation and 
chief characteristic, —the bird’s beak. 
This singular bill is rather square, greatly 
resembling that of the shoveller duck. 
Round this bill is a curious kind of fringe 
or membrane, which, like the hilt of a knife, 
acts as a guard, lest the bill should pene- 
trate the mud too deeply, and also as pro- 
tector to the eyes. Moreover the paradox 
is furnished with pouches on its cheeks, 
where it lodges its stores while under 
water, either food to eat at its leisure, or 
soft substances for its nest. It has sharp 
little eyes, and having no external ears its 
head looks remarkably bird-like when in 
the water. As it closes the small opening 
of the ears at pleasure, nothing can get 
into them while diving in the water, grub- 
bing in the mud, or scraping in the earth. 
It pushes its bill into the mud just as a 
duck does, and draws it back with the 
very same peculiar jerky snap; and has 
ridges in its beak like the duck, through 
which it sifts its food, and in its mouth 
eight borny mouth-plates which serve 
effectually the purpose of teeth. Its fur 
is as soft, glossy, and thick as that of the 
land moles. 

With the help of the natives Dr. Ben- 
nett discovered several of these animals’ 
nests, and watched the building of one. 
They are generally high upa bank, though 
penetrating far below, where they are pro- 
tected both from floods and damp; the 
entrance is always concealed. Though 
each nest is but a few feet below the sur- 
face, the platypus has to go through a 
winding passage of from thirty to forty 
feet before reaching it. A couple of them 
construct the passage by burrowing into 
the bank with their sharp claws, pushing 
and kicking down the loose earth into the 
water, and then beating the path smooth 
and firm with their beaver-like tails. Most 
diligently they work night after night, 
higher and higher, and further from the 
water, winding about for greater secrecy 
till at last they reach a sate spot dry and 
warm enough for their dwelling. Next 
they begin to scrape and dig a wide space 
for it, lining it with soft, dry grass. These 





sagacious little creatures take the same 
precaution as the land moles to have sev- 
eral entrances to their passages, one of 
which is below the level of the water. 
This is certainly very necessary, as the 
rivers in Australia rise most rapidly in 
the rainy season, but whatever height the 
stream may rise these animals can always 
pass through one of their entrances by 
diving. At length, after innumerable 
journeys to carry the dry weeds and grass 
in their cheek pouches through the water, 
the home is made ready and comfortable 
for their little ones. They have from two 
to four at a birth. One of the important 
questions hardly yet answered is as to 
how these young ones begin life. The 
natives say they lay soft eggs like those 
of reptiles, but it is now thought most 
probable that these eggs break just as 
they are laid, like those of the common 
lizard, and then. the naked little ones come 
forth alive into the nest. Next there was 
much questioning and wondering as to 
how they were fed, their mothers being 
such primitive creatures as to have no 
teats, but in one spot amidst the fur a 
number of small holes have been discov- 
ered, and from these they have the power 
of forcing milk out, and their young drink, 
as they press against the mother’s body. 

Poor tender wee things they are, with- 
out eyes, fur, or beak, weak, helpless, 
half-developed creatures resembling new- 
ly hatched birds. They have a soft, horny 
knob on their nose, just where young birds 
have a hard knob, for breaking through 
their shell. Instead of along, hard beak 
like their mother’s, they have only a short, 
soft, lip-like beak which enables them to 
suck easily, and gradually as they begin 
to require solid food, the beak grows hard 
and long. Their eyes also, which would 
be useless while confined to their dark 
nest, do not appear for some time. All 
that they can use in their babyhood are 
their claws, which are sharp and curved 
for clinging, they having just sense enough 
to cling to their mother’s soft, warm fur, 
where they find their nourishment. The 
mother is fed by her mate, who brings her 
food in his pouches, for she keeps her 
young constantly close to her breast, never 
leaving the nest till their coat begins to 
grow and they are able to take some care 
of themselves. 

The naturalists who have seen them, 
describe them as quiet, gentle, inoffensive 
animals, which, if roughly handled, utter 
a sort of little growl like a puppy, but 
never attempt to bite, or do any other 
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mischief than try hard, if they are cap- 
tives, to scratch a hole in their tub or 
tank in orderto get out. On one occasion 
one of them succeeded in loosening the 
staves, by dint of hard scratching, and 
made its escape. They are remarkably 
quick in their movements, and work with 
astonishing rapidity. M. Verraux watched 
one of them construct a passage more 
than two feet long in less than ten min- 
utes, although it was on a hard gravel 
bank. They listen intently to every noise, 
opening and closing the orifice of their 
ears continually for this purpose. 

Dr. Bennett found them very amusing 
in their habits and ways. He says that to 
see them playing together is the funniest 
sight imaginable. They roll over and 
over, peck at each other and then scam- 
per away, and are as full of droll antics as 
young kittens. And though they have 
such strange feet, almost like fins, and 
short little legs, they run about very nim- 
bly and can even climb, catching on toa 
tree stem by their sharp claws. When 
they roll themselves up to sleep they might 
at a little distance be mistaken for balls. 

They are extremely cleanly in all their 
habits and keep their thick fur beautifully 
glossy and smooth. Their leisure time is 
chiefly spent in arranging their toilet. 
With their beak they smooth and trim 
their fur just as birds do their feathers. 
As soon as they have removed all dust 
and mud they begin their combing, which 
process is performed by means of their 
long claws, and they never cease till not 
a single speck remains, ‘They have asort 
of double waterproof coat which requires 
a good deal of keeping in order, and an 
under-coat, short, soft, and very thick, like 
a lining to the outer fur, off which the 
water immediately rolls, so that after de- 
voting a few minutes to their toilet they 
always look beautifully clean and dry. 

This strange, hybrid-looking creature is 
still a subject of study among naturalists, 
and some interesting facts recently dis- 
covered were communicated respecting its 
habits, eggs, etc., to the members of the 
British Association at their last annual 
assembly. 


From The Saturday Review. 
CHANTRIES. 
THERE were few more prominent fea- 
tures of ecclesiastical life in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries than the enormous 
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increase of chantries. Yet we read com- 
paratively little of them in history; they 
are but seldom mentioned in romances, 
and the chantry priest has never been 
taken up in Christmas numbers, because 
he was far less picturesque than the clown 
and the dwarf. As every one knows, a 
chantry was the endowment of a priest, 
whose duty was to say a daily mass for 
the intention of the benefactor. Chan- 
tries formed the chief means of livelihood 
of thousands of priests during the Middle 
Ages in this country, and the number of 
services in the principal churches must” 
have been very large; but out of church 
the chantry priest was seldom an impor- 
tant personage. His average income, af- 
ter paying quit-rents and tenths to the 
crown, was about 5/., or between 50/. and 
6o/. of our money. Occasionally, though 
very rarely, he had a little house and gar- 
den, but generally he had nothing better 
than a half-timbered hut, containing two 
rooms, often with no fireplace beyond a 
space on the ground on which he burnt 
some dried turf, and with no chimney 
except a hole in the roof. A bench anda 
bedstead were usually his entire furniture. 
This, however, was the case only where 
the chantry priest held no other office, 
and did not belong to a religious order. 
Although his duties were sometimes con- 
fined to his daily mass, he was often 
bound to act as village schoolmaster, or 
even as master of the town grammar 
school. Where the chantry priest said 
his mass in a cathedral, or in a collegiate, 
parochial, or other church where the di- 
vine office was sung, by the law of the 
English Church he was bound to assist at 
these services, which entailed some three 
or four hours in choir during the course 
of the day. Some foundations of chan- 
tries obliged the priest to act as a libra- 
rian. The celebrated Whittington, lord 
mayor of London, who established a li- 
brary in the city, also founded a chantry, 
binding the priest to act as librarian. A 
chantry priest also had to act as librarian 
to the university library at Oxford. The 
librarians, grammar school masters, and 
other chantry priests who held literary 
appointments, were necessarily men of 
good education; but it is probable that 
the bulk of chantry priests belonged to 
what John Leech’s butler called “the in- 
ferior order of clergy.” Sometimes they 
received higher salaries than at others. 
For instance, “the wages of Sir John 
Bryce” were 8/. a year; but his royal 
patron gave 26/. a year to his jester, 
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“ Patch, ye fool,” and as much as 30/. to 
“the young damoysell that daunceth.” 
There are reasons for believing that many 
chantry priests were put through a very 
simple course of theology, and were only 
taught Latin enough to enable them to 
say their mass and their office. Very few 
of them had permission to preach, or fac- 
ulties for hearing confessions. Some- 
times, however, chantries were given to 
parish priests or their curates, and at oth- 
ers to monasteries. A large number of 

chantries were attached to cathedrals, and 
‘very many were founded by bishops and 
ecclesiastics. There were nearly one hun- 
dred chantries at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
alone; but some that were insufficiently 
endowed were united, and at the dissolu- 
tion there were only fifty-four priests say- 
ing mass daily in the cathedral. 

Bequests for the foundations of chan- 
tries are frequently to be met with in old 
wills. For instance, Sir Oliver Bright, 
rector of Weston Favell, says in his will: 
“] will that Sir Edward Wammersley, if 
it please him, or else another honest priest, 
say masses for my soul, Master Doctor 
Wammersley’s soul, and those souls that 
I am most bound to pray for.” An Arch- 
deacon of Leicester, who died in 1354, 
founded a chantry for three priests, who 
were to say mass for the king, for himself, 
for his ancestors and benefactors, and for 
the souls of all the faithful departed.” 
A Dr. Spark, in 1527, orders his exec- 
utors “to wage a priest that is sad, virtu- 
ous, and good of living, and of good name 
and fame,” not only to say mass for his 
own soul, but for those of his father and 
mother, certain others that he names, and 
all Christian souls. Lucy, Countess of 
Kent, in 1423, wills that priests shall say 


mass ‘daily to the end of the world,” in | 


nine convents and monasteries, “for the 
health of the soul” of kings Henry IV. 
and Henry V., for Edmund, Earl of Kent, 
her own husband, for her own soul, and 
for the souls of all the faithful departed. 
A Duchess of Montrose, in making a foun- 
dation at Brechin, adds to a list naming 
certain persons the words, “especially for 
all to whom I was ever a debtor, or have 
in any way injured, or have had their 
goods and have not made full satisfac- 
tion.” And in 1449 John Smart founds a 
chantry in the cathedral at Brechin “for 
the souls whom I have injured and to 
whom I have not perfectly atoned.” Da- 
vid de Lindesay, Earl of Crauford, in 1406 
founded a chantry for his father, his moth- 
er, his predecessors, his successors, and 





most especially for all those whose goods 
he may have had during life and whom he 
had not fully satisfied, and for all the 
faithful departed. A gentleman called 
John Baret, of Bury St. Edmunds, who 
died in 1463, desired in his will that a 
perpetual weekly mass should be offered, 
not only for himself, but also for all whom 
he might have injured, or even had deal- 
ings with, praying that they may have 
part of every good deed that he had ever 
done in life, or that might be done for him 
by others after his death. There is such 
a similarity in these bequests that it is 
believed by some high authorities that in 
bequests for masses after death it was 
usual in medizval times to add a formula 
including those whom the testator had in- 
jured “and all Christian souls,” or some- 
thing to that effect. It is interesting to 
notice that during the short reign of Queen 
Mary, when the practice of leaving money 
for masses was again legalized, testators 
thought it well to provide an alternative 
against any future alterations of the law. 
Thus we find Sir John Byron, who pur- 
chased Newstead Abbey, willing “that an 
honest priest be hired to sing or say mass ” 
for “his soul; but that if the stipend 
should be forbidden by any law or laws 
heretofore made, or hereafter to be re- 
vived,” it is to cease, and the same sum 
is to “go to the poor and needy people, 
amending and repairing of highways and 
brigs [bridges], or other charitable deeds.” 
This seemed a wise proceeding, consid- 
ering that about a dozen years earlier 
Henry VIII. had suppressed 2,374 chan- 
tries, although he had willed that masses 
should be said for his own soul “ forever,” 
enjoining all his “heirs and successors 
who should be kings of this realm, as 
they would answer before almighty God 
at the dreadful day of judgment,” to carry 
out this order. 

There is a popular notion that a chan- 
try was a small chapel, and sometimes the 
founder of a chantry built a chapel in 
which his masses were to be said, when it 
generally went by the name of the chan- 
try chapel, but a chantry might be estab- 
lished at any altar in any church with the 
leave of the ordinary, and one altar might 
serve for a number of chantries. Indeed, 
when archzologists find a little chapel, 
they would generally do well to suppose 
that it was not a chantry until some evi- 
dence in favor of its being so should turn 
up, for it will probably be either a chapel 
of ease, a domestic chapel, or a mortuary 
chapel, which, by the way, is a very dif- 
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ferent thing from a chantry. In conclu- 
sion, we may say that nobody need be 
afraid lest in this age of revivals there 
should be a renewal of the custom of 
founding chantries. People may leave 
money if they please for the “ amending 
and repairing of highways and brigs,” but 
it is illegal to leave anything to be spent 
in masses. 


From The Field. 
HERRINGS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


THE recent investigations of the North 
Sea fishery commissioners are likely to 
have the effect of reducing the herring 
fishery to somewhat of a science, and also 
of accounting for what has puzzled more 
than one piscatorial naturalist, viz., the 
mysterious disappearance of herrings from 
certain localities wherein in former sea- 
sons they have been wont to abound. 
The old idea of herring shoals used to be, 
that the herring migrated annually from 
the Arctic Ocean to more southerly lati- 
tudes for the purposes of spawning, and 
that the shoals which were found were 
those of the migrants. It is more than 
ten years since this old-standing theory 
was disputed in “ Mitchell on the Her- 
ring;” the view which the writer thus 
took up has since been confirmed and 
elaborated by the commissioners. The 
result of the investigation of the commis- 
sioners shows that it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the herring is migratory to the 
extent which popular belief formerly cred- 
ited. The “long forties” are the real 
home of the deep-sea herring; and where 
deeper channels intervene here and there 
in the North Sea, the herring is now be- 
lieved not to cross these deeper waters, 
simply because the food on which it preys 
does not lie at the greater depths. There 
is also the “inshore” herring, which, ac- 
cording to both the English and German 
commissioners, is somewhat different from 
its deep-sea congener. When once it be- 
comes established that the herring tribe 
lives all the year round upon certain banks 
(scattered in quest of food, like swallows 
in summer), save when it congregates for 
spawning purposes, it becomes intelligible 
why certain districts and water have peri- 
odically become depopulated, the more so 
since these disappearances of expected 
shoals are shown to occur, as a rule, in 
seasons succeeding one or two of heavy 
captures in these same localities; once 
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let a bank become depopulated, it takes 
some years to recruit its numbers, upon 
the theory that herrings do not cross the 
deeper channels which separate one bank 
from another. The “deep-sea” herring 
seems to come inshore to spawn till it 
finds a rocky bottom in about ten fathoms 
depth, and at the required temperature. 
It is now believed by the commission that 
the herring, so soon as it has spawned, 
disbands its shoals, and scatters off to the 
long forties whence it came, in order to 
seek for food and to recruit its strength. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that 
the fishermen do not capture “spents” 
two days running in the same place, as if 
the shoal of spents on which they lighted 
had just done spawning, and were off 
home again. On the other hand, fish that 
are in spawn are often taken for consecu- 
tive days in the same place, as if they 
were waiting — having found a suitable 
spawning-bed — for the water to reach the 
required temperature of 52} deg. This 
view, which seems reliable, still further 
explains how it has been that certain wa- 
ters have been depopulated. Given her- 
rings arrived at their selected spawning- 
ground, and the water not cooled to the 
necessary temperature, the shoal may, if 
hit upon, be almost swept up before the 
fish are ready to spawn and to be fit to 
retire to the long forties. With these 
evidences of the non-migratory nature of 
the herring, it will be a problem whether 
any satisfactory legislation can be devised, 
which, without unduly interfering with 
the fishing trade, tan check wholesale 
local depopulations such as have before 
now taken place. So long as it was gen- 
erally believed that the herring came an- 
nually Heaven only knew whence, and 
migrated no one knew where, it was but 
natural that fishermen should, for their 
own selves, capture all they could of what 
they might never see again. But, now 
that the local nature of the stock of fish 
on each bank seems to be so well estab- 
lished, it is bad economy for the fisher- 
men themselves when we hear, as we do 
periodically, of sudden takes of enormous 
dimensions, and of the fish being for the 
hour such a drug in the market, that tons 
of them are used for nothing better than. 
manure. The discovery that a certain 
standard temperature is selected by the 
gravid herring as the signal for spawning 
will in all probability have the effect be- 
fore long of causing smack-owners to fit 
themselves out with apparatus for sound- 
ing and taking samples of temperature. 
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According as the thermometer instructs 
them, they will either move on or stay 
about where they are, and the hitherto 
rather random process of searching for 
shoals will be greatly facilitated. It 
would also be of much value to the her- 
ring fishery trade, as a body, if certain 
known spawning-grounds, inshore and 
within crown authority, were absolutely 
protected from fishery. 


From Engineering. 
ICE PALACES AT MONTREAL. 


IcE is hardly to be classed as a build- 
ing material, save among the Innuits, but 
the ice palaces erected at Montreal, at the 
winter carnival during the last three years, 
show what can be accomplished with ice 
if the temperature is always below the 
freezing point of water. The ice palace 
is erected in the Dominion Square, at 
Montreal, being built out of blocks of ice 
three feet four inches square and fifteen 
inches thick; sixteen thousand of these 
were used in this structure, which covers 
an elliptical area one hundred and sixty 
feet by one hundred and twenty feet. At 
each end are embattled towers thirty-eight 
feet high, and at the sides pairs of round 
towers extend to a height of forty-four 
feet. Arched entrances between these 
towers lead to the interior. The main 
tower at the centre of the palace reaches 
to a height of one hundred feet, and is 
connected to the other series of towers by 
walls. When the blocks of ice are brought 
from the Lachine Canal and trimmed to 
dimension, a little water is poured over 
the bed of the block and at the interstices 
at the sides until securely frozen in place. 
The interior of the palace is illuminated 
with electric lights, and at the storming of 
the palace fireworks are thrown over the 
structure, both from within and from the 
square. The first ice palace built at Mont- 
real in January, 1883, had a roof made of 
boughs which was rendered solid by water 
thrown upon them, but for the last two 
years no attempt has been made at a roof. 
The ice decorations of this city for the 

- carnival are not limited to the palace, for 
in the Champ de Mars a structure, called 
from its Hindoo origin “the Condora,” is 
built from twelve thousand blocks of ice. 
In outline it is a stepped cone fifty feet in 





diameter, one hundred feet in height, and 
surmounted by a snow statue twenty-four 
feet in height, representing a Canadian 
with snow-shoes. In its construction the 
Condora is built of concentric walls in- 
creasing in height as the diameter de- 
creases. It is approached from the inte- 
rior, and during the times of celebration 
hundreds of the members of the snow-shoe 
clubs can stand on the tiers encircling the 
Condora, and add to the brilliancy by 
torches and fireworks. The architect of 
the Condora is Theodore Daoust of Mont- 
real. The third ice structure is the 
colossal statue of a lion, modelled by Ar- 
thur Vincent, of Montreal, and situated 
in the Place d’Armes. The pedestal is 
twenty feet high and surrounded by four 
buttresses, the main portion being hollow 
and illuminated by electric lights, which 
impart a very fine effect at night. The 
lion was built up of snow and afterwards 
wetted, so that it is frozen into a hard 
mass. Many years ago a life-size statue 
of a lion was cut out of ice at Lubeck, by 
a German named Von Meinert. The only 
precedent of any similar ice palace is 
probably the one built on the banks of the 
Neva at St. Petersburg in 1740 for the 
empress Anne. This was a smaller struc- 
ture, covering an area of fifty-six feet by 
eighteen feet, and measuring twenty-one 
feet to the top of the roof, but the pub- 
lished accounts of the elaboration of the 
ice ornaments suggest the possibility that 
Far and wide the tale was told, 
Like a snowball, growing as it rolled. 

It is alleged that the ice window-frames 
were colored to represent green marble, 
while the panes were formed of sheets of 
ice so thin as to form a perfect substitute 
for glass. The palace was guarded by six 
cannon, with their carriages all of ice. 
One-twelfth of the usual charge of powder 
—not ice this time—was used in this 
ordnance; and the penetration of the pro- 
jectile was sufficient to pierce a two-inch 
board at sixty paces. An ice elephant 
with his mahout, and several dolphins, 
without their Proserpine, projected foun- 
tains of lighted naphtha to a height of 
twenty-four feet. Fireplaces and dining- 
tables, dressing-rooms and bath, are in- 
cluded in the schedule of furnishing, but 
when the account further states that the 
drawing-room contained a timepiece with 
wheels of ice, it seems as if the descrip- 
tion was not limited to frozen truth. 
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